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OF THE WEEK. 


—_>——_ 


HE most important political event of the week in home 
politics has been Mr. Asquith’s speech on Thursday 
at Leeds. A strict verbal analysis of the speech shows 
that there is nothing in it which conflicts with what Mr. 
Asquith has said before about Ulster. He is far too 
accurate and cool-headed a speaker to introduce inconsis- 
tencies; and yet the tone and emphasis of the speech dis- 
tinctly suggest a change of attitude in the Prime Minister, 
and we do not wonder that the speech has been received with 
disappointment alike by Unionists and by those Liberals who 
recognize that the situation is far too serious for temporizing 
and finessing. Mr. Asquith has by no means withdrawn his 
declaration that he is open to consider any suggested settle- 
ment of the Ulster problem, but he laid more stress than 
before on the determination of the Government to take short 
and sharp measures with their opponents. Indeed, his words 
have convinced many readers of his speech that the unbending 
group in the Cabinet have won a victory over the group which 
stands for reason, compromise, and patriotism in its highest 
sense, 


For ourselves, we suspect that Mr. Asquith is still simply 
playing for a better position. We cannot help saying, 
however, that the lateness of the hour makes such play 
extraordinarily dangerous. It would be excusable in a leader 
of the Opposition who has not got the issue of peace or civil 
war in his hands, but it seems to us not excusable in the Prime 
Minister. We do not wish, however, to say anything that 
might seem unnecessarily censorious, much less anything 
that would tend to impede a settlement, for frankly we do not 
feel complete confidence in our interpretation of Mr. Asquith’s 
speech. It is one of those speeches, of which Mr, Asquith is 
a past master, which seem verbally as clear as daylight but 
which, on studious examination, are found to be quite 
ambiguous. We must wait therefore till next week to see 
whether the Unionist readings of the speech are accepted by 
the Government as representing its real sense. This is a case 
in which the manner of receiving and meeting criticism will 
be an indispensable element in the process of interpretation. 

We must now very briefly summarize the points of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech. He dealt first with the reproaches of the 
Little-Navyites, and while admitting that he shared their 
disquietude, and promising to neglect no opportunity of 
negotiating with other Powers in the hope of reducing 
armanents, he administered a soothing draught of figures 
to show that British expenditure was proportionately less 
than the expenditure abroad. He then turned to Ireland. 


The Unionist case that a Home Rule Bill, which might and 
probably would lead to a civil war, was about to be carried 
behind the backs of the people was a singularly audacious 
myth. A general election could not be fought upon the 
single issue of Home Rule. “ You may take it from me that 
I shall not advise any such course.” The Government were 
not going to be frightened or arrested or deflected in the 
pursuit of that which they believed to be right and politic 
by the menace of civil war. It was threats of that kind, 
coupled and reinforced by hints such as even Lord Lansdowne 
thought it proper to give the other day of their possible effect 
on the British Army, which were the most formidable obstacle 
at this moment to anything in the nature of an agreed settle- 
ment. The doctrine that soldiers or police, officers or men, 
are to discriminate at will between their orders was under- 
mining government. “We have no doubt as to the duty and 
power of the State to enforce obedience to the law.” 


Nevertheless it was, from the point of view both of Ireland 
and Great Britain, of high importance that the new system in 
Ireland should not start upon the basis of civil strife. It was 
equally important that the decision come to should be regarded 
by both sides and in all quarters, if possible, as a settlement. 
He had no reason to complain of the spirit in which his invita- 
tion for a free and unprejudiced interchange of views had 
been received by the responsible leaders of the Opposition. 
Suggestions had already come forward from many quarters, 
but he would be deceiving his audience and deceiving him- 
self if he were to say that he saw at this moment a prospect of 
agreement. There was not a shadow of foundation for the 
statements that the Cabinet were divided. They were not 
going to make any surrender of principle. They meant to see 
this thing through. 





On Wednesday Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, made 
what we feel bound to call a very injudicious speech in regard 
to the problem of the Indians in Natal. Replying to an 
address from the Indian Mercantile Association, he regretted 
that the representations of the Government of India had had 
but little effect on South Africa as a whole, “and unfortu- 
nately it is not easy to find means by which India can make 
its indignation seriously felt by those holding the reins of 
government in that country.” Lord Hardinge then went on 
to describe the violation of actual law in Natal by the natives 
of India, and drew attention to the fact that they had been 
ready “ with all courage and patience to endure” the penalties 
involved in their action. “In all this they have the deep 
and burning sympathy of India, and also of those who, like 
myself, without being Indians, sympathize with the people of 
the country.” 


Next Lord Hardinge actually proceeded to a direct censure 
of the Government of the Union :— 

“But the most recent developments have taken a serious turn. 
We have seen the widest publicity given to allegations that passive 
resistance has been dealt with by measures which would not be 
tolerated for a moment in any country claiming to be civilized. 
These allegations have been met by a categorical denial from the 
responsible Government of South Africa, though even the denial 
contains admissions which do not seem to me to indicate that the 
Union Government has exercised a very wise discretion in some of the 
steps it has adopted.” 

To leave nothing undone in the way of indiscretion, Lord 
Hardinge finally made suggestions as to how the Government 
of South Africa should conduct their internal affairs :— 


“That is the position for the moment. I feel that if the South 
African Government desires to justify itself in the eyes of India 
and the world the only course open to it is to appoint a strong, 
impartial Committee, on which Indian interests are fully repre- 
sented, to conduct a most searching inguiry. You may rest 





assured that the Indian Government will not cease to urge these 
considerations on the Imperial Government.” 
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We must point out the extreme danger of Lord Hardinge’s 
action. It is only too likely to lead to recriminations on 
the part of the Ministers of the Union—Colonial opinion 
is almost sute to force them to such recrimination ‘in 
order t6 show “spirit.” We shall then have the unedifying 
spectacle of a Viceroy of India and the Ministers of the 
Crown in a self-governing Colony hurling accusations and 
insults at each other across the Indian Ocean. In our 
opinion the less men in the position of the Viceroy make 
public speeches the better. We do not say for a moment 
that the Viceroy and his Government are not to act as 
trustees for the people of India. Of course, they must do 
so. But their business is to complain to the supreme Power 
—the British Government—and not to make charges on 
what, after all, cannot but be hearsay evidence, though it 
may be good hearsay, or to tell a Colonial Government how 
they are to manage their own affairs. No doubt this puts the 
great responsibility of arbitrament on the Home Government, 
but that is a responsibility which they must perforce bear, lest 
worse things befall the Empire. The Government of India is 
not, and cannot be, an autonomous organism, and any Viceroy 
who thinks that it is should receive a sharp reminder to the 
contrary from the Cabinet. Above all things, in a difficulty 
like this what must be exacted is reticence and coolness. We 
have to add that rioting has occurred during the week in 
Natal, and that on Thursday several coolies were shot by the 
police after considerable provocation. 


Last Saturday at the South African Nationalist Party 
Congress the long controversy between General Botha, who 
represents a moderate Imperialism, and General Hertzog, who 
stands for the narrow Dutch tradition of Kruger and Steyn, 
ended in a remarkable party split. A committee reported 
that they could find no way of uniting the two wings of the 
party, and amid much excitement Mr. Krige, one of the 
Government Whips, moved a vote of confidence in General 
Botha, the Prime Minister. This resolution was carried by 
a hundred and thirty-one to ninety. Thereupon the minority 
rose in a body and silently walked out of the hall. As General 
de Wet departed he waved farewell to his former comrades. 
The seceders propose to found a new National Party at 
Bloemfontein in January. It is said, however, that only fifty 
of the seceders are thick-and-thin followers of General 
Hertzog. There was an incident which suggests that the 
rupture may not be final. In appointing a Head Committee 
after the departure of the seceders the Government supporters 
proposed that Generals Hertzog and de Wet should be asked 
to serve on it. General Botha himself magnanimously 
accepted the suggestion. General Hertzog has announced 
that he will carefully consider his nomination. 


The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society have 
called the attention of the Foreign Office to the evils of the 
peonage system in the Amazon valley. Their charges are 
largely based on the evidence of Mr. J. F. Woodroffe, who has 
been engaged in the rubber trade in Central America for the 
last seven years, and is anxious to expose the whole system 
from humanitarian motives. Mr. Woodroffe states that not 
fewer than fifteen or twenty firms dealing direct with Europe 
and financed by European money are concerned init. The 
natives are given credit for their labour but are debited with 
many things, with the result that they are always in debt to 
bad employers. He has himself seen the flogging of both men 
and women and the sale of young Indian children, and he 
charges both the Peruvian and Bolivian Governments with 
conniving at peonage, the Brazilian Government being alone 
in making any serious attempt to protect the aborigines 
within its boundaries. In fine, he regards the system as 
worse than that practised in the Putumayo, since the Indians 
are more highly educated. 


Mr. Lloyd George was the guest of the Oxford Union on 
Friday week, when he spoke of his land policy before a 
erowded house and in the customary atmosphere of chaff or 
solemn badinage. The account in the Manchester Guardian 
says that he “showed all his capacity for studying and profit- 
ing by the temper of his audience,” and that he was “singularly 
genial, courteous, and careful of the susceptibilities of bis 
hearers.” He said nothing new, but the general sense of the 
speech was that the Unionists had not dared definitely to 
oppose any one of the five cardinal points of the “ Land 








ta 
Charter.” “Ido not despair,” he said, “ of a national settle. 
ment.” He argued for a long time against the unofficial 
Unionist proposals of land purchase and grants in aid of 
housing. As for Protection, he regarded it as done with, and 
described Mr. Bonar Law as trying to croon the abandoneg 
baby to sleep. Finally he challenged his opponents in these 
words: “If you condemn niy proposals you will be doing what 
your leaders do not venture to do.” The motion condemning 
the Government land policy was defeated by 654 votes to 586, 


Last Saturday at Oxford Mr. Lloyd George received three 
deputations on woman suffrage. First came the Men's 
Political Union, who sympathize with militancy, led by My, 
Nevinson. They hotly abused the Government for breaking 
their pledges. Mr. Lloyd George gave as good as he got, 
Personally, he could not leave the Government because the 
Cabinet were disagreed about woman suffrage. He would 
break up the Cabinet on a question of land reform or Welsh 
Disestablishment, but not for woman suffrage. The only 
way to remove the women’s grievance was to win over the 
majority of the people to their side. To the next deputation, 
from the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 
Mr. Lloyd George said that Liberalism was more important 
than woman suffrage, and that to insist on votes for women 
at present would destroy Liberalism. To the last deputation, 
from anti-suffragists, he said that militancy had destroyed 
much of the desire for woman suffrage. The way to find out 
the feeling of the country was by an election and not by 
Referendum, as the deputation proposed. Mr. Lloyd George 
professes to be an ardent suffragist, but we are bound to say 
that if we were advocates of that cause we should very much 
prefer his opposition. The man who in politics tells you that 
he supports your cause but is entirely unwilling to make any 
sacrifice for it is,in the happy American phrase, “No more 
good than a headache.” His promise to help the women 
when they have won is delicious. 


At Birmingham on Friday week, Mr. Bonar Law said that 
the people were at last beginning to recognize how terrible 
would be the consequences if the Government carried the 
Home Rule Bill in its present form. It was in vain at the 
last election that Unionists had tried to get the country to 
understand the meaning of the Parliament Act. It did not 
mean the destruction of the veto of the Lords, but the 
destruction of the veto of the people themselves. Now the 
people knew that the Government wanted to use their own 
immense new powers to dragoon the people of Ulster, and 
deep emotion was awakened. The people should be asked for 
their verdict. If a general election went in favour of the 
Government, the Bill would go through smoothly. 


Mr. Bonar Law went on to point out that since Mr. 
Churchill had said that Ulster should be treated with con- 
sideration Mr. Runciman had poured contempt on the whole 
idea of exclusion, but Mr. Bonar Law refused to believe 
that Mr. Runciman’s declaration was the considered deter- 
mination of the Government. As for Mr. Redmend's speeches 
they were almost more than flesh and blood could bear. It 
was untrue that the whole Empire was in favour of Home 
Rule. Canadians were in favour of devolution, but they 
would know what to think of a proposal, for instance, that 
Ontario should be put under the heel of Quebec, yet an 
exactly similar proposal was made by the Government. 
Irish Roman Catholic soldiers had fought magnificently 
for England, but the Irish Nationalist politicians had looked 
on and had spoken of “England’s coward Army.” If they 
thought now that English soldiers would shoot down Ulster 
Protestants they were vastly mistaken. 


Thursday’s papers publish a remarkable statement issued 
by the business men of the three southern provinces of 
Ireland. It is a reasoned protest against the Home Rule 
Bill, on the ground of the disastrous results which would 
inevitably follow from its financial proposals. We have not 
space even to summarize the exhaustive analysis of these 
proposals, but must content ourselves with quoting tbe final 
paragraph, which recapitulates what bas gone before :— 

“The progress of social reforms will be cheeked ; capital will 
be deflected from Ireland; business credit will be granted only 
on more onerous terms ; Irish Government loans will be impessible 
except at high rates; the local authorities will be compelled, in 
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btain any cash needed for capital expenditure from 
fe oe a other lenders, who will be obliged to charge higher 
of interest than at present; local rates are likely to rise ; 
tural increments of revenue from Imperial taxes will not 
belong to the Irish Government; expenditure must rise and new 
taxes will have to be imposed; the field of taxation is so limited 
by the provisions of the Bill that any appreciable sum can be 
raised only by uneconomic, untried, harassing, and discriminating 
methods, or by reducing the seale of old-age pensions; and a 
fight of manufacturing industries to other countries must be 
anticipated. Against these there can only be set to the credit of 
the proposal the satisfaction of national sentiment, with all that 
this phrase may connote in the minds of different individuals.” 


rates 
the na 


We need only add that this is not a case of mere assertion, 
since the body of the statement gives convincing reasons for 
the conclusions arrived at, and that the signatories include 
members of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, chairmen and 
directors of the principal railway companies, leading bankers, 
and representatives of practically all the trades and industries 
of the southern provinces of Ireland. 


Mr. Walter Long was the principal speaker at the annual 
dinner of the Melksham Agricultural Society on Tuesday. 
In regard to land reform he deprecated an attitude of mere 
negation. Those who lived by the land courted the fullest inquiry 
and were prepared to assist in a thorough investigation, but it 
must be open, honest, and aboveboard, and must be held by 
competent, experienced men of business; and he greatly 
regretted the proposal to extend the duties of the Board of 
Agriculture and degrade it into a vote-catching department. 
As a remedy for low wages he suggested the extension of the 
principle of piecework and the abolition of any payment in 
kind. As a Conservative he had no objection to Wages 
Boards, but he opposed them on the ground that the 
establishment of a minimum wage would press hard on the 
agricultural labourer and probably result in turning per- 
manent into weekly employment, with unemployment for a 
considerable part of the year as an inevitable consequence. 


Turning to the housing problem, he maintained that it 
was the duty of every owner of land to find enough cottages 
for the cultivation of the land, and to see that they were in a 
thoroughly sanitary and satisfactory condition. The State 
should build cottages for its own workmen—policemen, road- 
men, postmasters, &c.—while in regard to the third and most 
difficult class, cottages owned by small people, the State, 
preferably through the local authorities, should contribute 
towards their repair or rebuilding by means of grants-in-aid. 
We regret to notice that Mr. Long declared himself opposed 
tothe attempt to build cheap cottages on the ground that 
they would be neither pleasant to look at nor agreeable to 
live in. He spoke, we venture to say, too much in the abstract 
and not from experience. A cheap cottage, 7.e., one constructed 
without waste, may be much more agreeable to live inthan a 
dear one—quite apart from the agreeableness of a low rent. 
What is pleasant to look at is a matter of taste. In our 
opinion the odds are always heavily in favour of the cheap 
cottage in the matter of looks, and for this very good reason— 
there is no room in the cheap cottage for the miserable, 
mechanical, meretricious attempts at ornament with which 
the builder so often renders the dear cottage an abomination 
in the sight of gods and men. 





The Board of Trade Report on the Aisgill railway disaster 
was issued on Tuesday night. Major Pringle makes several 
recommendations. He begins by observing that some form of 
automatic train-stop is necessary, and, pending the acceptance 
of some satisfactory system, suggests that main-line signal 
boxes should be provided with an arrangement for placing 
detonators on the rail by means of a lever. He also recom- 
mends, as was proposed in the Spectator after the accident, 
that guards’ vans should be provided with coloured flare 
lights to protect trains when stationary; that carriages with 
wooden underframes should be withdrawn and replaced by 
carriages of stronger type with shock-absorbing buffers; that 
trains should be lighted by electricity and not gas, and he 
observes that the use of fireproof material had not received 
the con¥ideration it deserved by the railway companies gene- 
rally. He also suggests that doors should be so constructed 
as to be easily prised open ; that window-bars should be easily 
removable; and that surgical dressings should be provided 
with the salvage tools carried. 












Mr. T. W. Russell addressed a meeting of the Dublin and 
Counties Liberal Association on Monday night on the Ex- 
clusion question. He dismissed the exclusion of the whole 
of Ulster as incompatible with the continuance of peace, 
prosperity, orcontentment. As for the exclusion of the four 
north-eastern counties, while disbelieving much of what had 
been said and written, he admitted that it would be a rather 
sorry beginning to self-government in Ireland if those in 
authority found themselves in conflict with a large pro- 
portion of the northern population. It would be worth almost 
any sacrifice to enable the Irish Parliament and the Irish 
Government to start with consent and with good feeling. But 
Mr. Redmond would not consent to the partition of Ireland, 
and to translate Lord MacDonnell’s scheme into being would 
give rise to more friction, trouble, and danger than any pro- 
posal that had yet been made. Should the Bill pass the House 
of Commons as it stood next session, he felt certain there 
would be tumult and disorder in parts of Ulster, but he 
utterly denied that the great mass of the agricultural com- 
munity would join in that tumult or take part in fanning that 
disorder. It is clear that in the case of Mr. Russell the pro- 
verbial zeal of the convert is tempered by moments of 
misgiving. 

Mr. Larkin’s manifesto, addressed to the workers of Great 
Britain, has led to damaging retorts from English trade 
union leaders. In particular Mr. Havelock Wilson, the 
President of the National Seamen and Firemen’s Union, has 
issued a vigorous criticism of Mr. Larkin’s methods. The 
Dublin branch of the Union in question has been subject 
absolutely to Mr, Larkin’s control for the last two years, with 
the result that “it has been involved continuously in disputes 
without any reference or consultation of the governing body 
of our union.” After describing Mr. Larkin’s arbitrary con- 
duct of the strike against the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, Mr. Wilson concludes :— 

“The Dublin employers have said over and over again that 
Mr. Larkin had declared that he has no regard for agreements, 
and that he will continue the policy of holding up the ships of 
employers who are not directly concerned in the fight, and that 
is the policy he has carried on so recklessly for the past eighteen 
months, I ask some of the gentlemen who are booming Mr. Larkin 
if they can justify this. 

During the week an agitation has been begun for the 
total abolition of the laws against blasphemy, the immediate 
cause being the sentence of four months’ imprisonment 
recently passed upon Thomas William Stewart at the 
Staffordshire Assizes. We have seen no statement of the 
actual words employed or, indeed, any detailed report of 
the case, and therefore cannot presume to express an opinion 
on the particular issue. We cannot, however, help thinking 
that the Blasphemy Laws should be abolished, or, at any rate 
revised. Nobody ina public place should be allowed to say 
things so gross, brutal, or indecent that, human nature being 
what it is, people of strong religious feeling will be provoked 
toa frenzy of angry resentment and so cause a breach of the 
peace. If the preaching or speaking of Stewart was of this 
nature, t.e., calculated to lead to a breach of the peace, by 
causing great pain to those who heard him, then he certainly 
ought to have been prevented by punishment from repeating 
the offence. Here is a matter for the police, not for special 
Blasphemy Laws. 


The reasonable provision against unnecessary outrages on 
the deepest feelings of religious people should, in fact, be made 
a general law applicable to all forms and all sects of religion 
or no religion. We would not allow a clergyman to abuse 
agnostics or free-thinkers or materialists or atheists as, say, 
necessarily evil livers, in a public place, or to use provo- 
cative language in regard to them. Let us add, on the 
question as a whole, that we detest more than we can say the 
notion that true religion requires to be supported in its 
essentials by laws making blasphemy a special crime quite 
apart from its effects on public order. We must never forget 
that our Lord Himself was called a blasphemer. Christianity, 
when it was conquering the world, instead of having any 
blasphemy laws to help it, was exposed to the attacks of the 
blasphemy laws of the Jewish Church and of the Roman 
Empire. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 73}—Friday week 72}. 
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TOPICS OF .THE DAY. 


THE FEDERALIST NINE-DOSE CURE. 


R. OLIVER is a very able and very sincere man, but 
we cannot say that we like his Federalist nine-dose 
cure set forth in the pamphlet, The Alternatives to Civil 
War, just published (Murray, 6d.). We hold his cure of 
the Irish disease to be based upon an illusion, and, there- 
fore, utterly impracticable—a scheme which carries in it 
the seeds of its own destruction. It must break down 
almost as soon as it is applied. No doubt it shares this 
quality with the scheme for exclusion. In reality both 
are forms of the reductio ad absurdum argument which 
leads ultimately to the conclusion that the incorporating 
Union is the only sound way of regulating the political 
relations between the twoislands. Exclusion, however, has 
this advantage that under it the true conclusion will be 
more quickly reached, and also that the disturbance and 
inconvenience caused in the Constitution will be less 
considerable. But though we hold that there is no more 
permanent help to be found in Mr. Oliver’s Pseudo- 
Federalism—we really cannot speak of it as if it were 
real Federalism—than in the pure makeshift of exclusion, 
and consider that it involves also the very great disadvan- 
tage of saddling the Unionist Party with responsibility 
for a wild piece of Constitution-mongering, we whole- 
heartedly admit that we prefer it to civil war. If the 
leaders of the Unionist Party have not imagination enough 
to see that exclusion is the winning makeshift for us, and 
insist on trying Pseudo-Federalism, we shall certainly not 
oppose the attempt, but shall acquiesce in it as ten times 
better than civil war—provided always (as we gather 
Mr. Oliver is quite willing to provide) that Federalism 
involves the exclusion of Ulster. Federalism of that 
kind is hardly more than a complicated, expensive, and 
confused form of exclusion, for the promises of applying 
it first to Ireland and then to Scotland, Wales, and to 
England, or rather to the revived heptarchy, are not 
likely to materialize. In fine, if the constitutional 
artists on both sides prefer exclusion under a complicated 
alias to naked exclusion, we shall not dream of embarrassing 
them by opposition. Our acquiescence may be sombre, 
but it will be loyal, for we know that they mean well, 
and that, though they may tread the labyrinth round an 
unnecessary number of times, in the end they will come back 
to the incorporating Union. When they do, however, the 
eynics will have the satisfaction of saying, ‘‘ Nothing is 
changed except that we have dropped so many millions.” 
After all, such waste of the national resources will be 
nothing compared to the waste involved in civil war. 

Our readers will perhaps expect us to state once more 
why we regard the well-intentioned schemes of the Pseudo- 
Federalists as hopelessly impracticable—moods of fantastic 
political optimism nothing worth. We can do this best by 
asking whether they assent to the proposition that the 
richer parts of the United Kingdom must help the poorer 
parts—must share their better fortune with those parts of 
the Commonwealth which are materially less well endowed. 
We are sure that the answer will be that they must do 
so, and that it would be preposterous to ask the poorer 
fringes of the nation—even the Pseudo-Federalists admit 
that we still remain a nation—to stew in their own sauce 
maigre while the richer revel in their “ strong stock.” But 
if once this principle is accepted, Federalism—true and 
pseudo—melts away like the smoke of the guns on the 
wind-swept hill. Federalism dies before the uncreating 
word of our principle. The proof is easy. The principle 
we have just enunciated means the common purse. But 
the common purse for the community, as for the family, no 
matter what the alias under which we may work, means 
union and incorporation. As long as the maxim holds 
good that he wh» pays the piper calls the tune, so long 
will the common purse involve centralized direction and 
control. No doubt we have not yet absolutely reached the 
complete ideal of a common purse, but that is the end to 
which we are rapidly tending. In theory, of course, you 
can go backwards as well as forwards. We might retrace 
our steps, “part brass rags” and re-divide the common 
— except for a few fixed charges. We might, that is, 

ave the component parts of a new federal Union living in 
financial watertight compartments, and each relying on its 








own resources for all purposes, supervised by the local 
legislatures. But everyone knows we shall never do anything 
of that sort. It is common knowledge that even the Irish 
Nationalists, with all their ardour for “ Ireland a Nation,” 
—an ardour which no doubt is in some senses perfectly 
genuine—would nevertheless not have looked at a Home 
Rule Bill which proceeded on the principle of getting rid of 
the common purse and going back to autonomous finance, 
The Irish demand addressed to that poor perplexed, 
sentimental task-master, the British Pharaoh, really rung 
in this way : ‘“ You have oppressed us too long; you have 
no right to keep us in bondage; you must free us; you 
must let us go. But remember we are not going unless 
you pay us liberally. The notion of our stalking off 
satisfied with our freedom and scornfully rejecting any aid 
from you is quite out of date. Cruel and ruthless tyrant, 
hear and tremble. We go with a handsome subsidy or not 
at all—and don’t you forget it! An essential condition for 
departing in peace and forgiving old wrongs is that we keep 
a hand in your pocket.” 

We venture to say that whatever alterations in the Home 
Rule Bill might be agreed to by the Nationalists in order 
to produce the result which Mr. Oliver and the Pseudo- 
Federalists demand as essential to the carrying of a 
scheme applicable at a later date te the rest of the United 
Kingdom—including, of course, an excluded Ulster—they 
will never agree to any substantial lowering of the fiscal 
endowment of Ireland. They will not look at an amended 
Bill which does not in some form or other give them an 
inverted tribute equivalent to six millions a year. But 
how in the name of wonder is this principle to be applied 
to the rest of the United Kingdom? If Ireland is to 
have the equivalent of six millions, Scotland will want very 
nearly as much, and Wales at least half as much, and the 
Cantons of Strathclyde, Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia, 
London, and Wessex (not to mention the revived kingdom 
of Elmet !) at least six millions each in order to obtain 
financial equality. No doubt we shall be told airily that 
these subsidies will all come from the Federal Parliament. 
They must, of course, for there is nowhere else for 
them to come from. But this Federal Parliament will in 
reality only be the old Parliament at Westminster under 
an alias, and therefore England will, in fact, have to be the 
tributary State. No doubt she will pay some of the tribute 
to herself or her component parts, but when the final 
account is analysed and made up it will be seen that she 
will really be providing some eighty-five per cent. of all 
the tributes. Of course, she may be angelic enough to do 
this without inquiring how the money is spent, but if she 
is she will certainly prove an exception to all human experi- 
ence. But if she insists upon inquiry as to how the tribute 
is spent, and next upon its control, we shall be back 
again to the old system of centralisation under a new name. 
We shall have trod the weary labyrinth round and be once 
more entering the door of an incorporating Union, though 
an incorporating Union of the most cumbrous description. 
But, of course, long before that the country will have 
come to its senses and forgotten all about Federalism. 
Then Mr. Oliver will be seen sadly quoting his Matthew 
Arnold :— 

“The eternal trifler breaks the spell, 
But we, we learned his lore too well.” 

The only other alternative to the gratuitous muddle 
which we have sketched is that the Unionist leaders may 
be able to whittle down Federalism, though the grander 
name be kept, into some sort of glorified local government, 
or scheme for bigger County Councils, whose chairmen 
shall be called Premiers and whose heads of sub-committees 
shall be Cabinet Ministers, and that this arrangement will 
be accepted by the Nationalists with enthusiasm. We are 
afraid that it is much more likely that Mr. Devlin who, 
when all is said and done, controls the situation, will use 
words like those used by Lord Wellesley when Mr. Pitt 
offered what the Governor-General of India considered an 
inadequate honour, “ What am I to do with this gilded 
potato?” But it is, perhaps, not judicious for us to speak 
so plainly as this. If the miracle shou!d occur, and Mr. 
Devlin should prove willing to accept local government in 
a gilded coat, it is not for us to throw obstacles in his way. 
As we have said before, any muddle is better than the 
misery of civil war, for that is the irremediable wrong. 
When then we are told, as the Times tells us on 





Wednesday, that Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Winston 
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Churchill are going to meet on board the Admiralty yacht 


and talk Federalism for twenty-four hours (let us hope not 
to the accompaniment of a fog siren) we can only wish 
them well over their labours. All we are concerned to do 
now is to enter a caveat in regard to the suggestion 
that whatever compromise is made over the Irish Bill 
in order to produce what is called consent (but which 
for Unionists can never really be anything but “ sombre 
acquiescence”) must be applied to the rest of the 
United Kingdom. That it should be applicable is, of 
ccurse, harmless, and may prove a@ good method of cutting 
down financial and other exaggerations, but that there 
should be any promise that it shall ever be applied is too 
much. If one member of a family insists upon taking a 
dangerous quack medicine with the risk of upsetting the 
whole household by his illness, that is no reason why the 
rest of the family should be forced to swallow the same 
nostrum—even on the plea that if they will consent to do 
so the lover of the “quick cure” remedy will only take a 
quarter dose instead of a wholedose. However, we hear 
the fog horns of Federal Erin faintly blowing, and must 
take them as a warning to desist from further comment. 
Anything from a Welsh-rarebit to a Referendum may, we 
feel, come out of the Federal lucky bag—but as long as it 
is not civil war or the destruction of the Union we shall be 


fairly content. 





THE TERRITORIALS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 


T is always difficult to judge from newspaper reports as 
to the real effect of a Minister’s speech toa deputation. 
There are so many compliments, and the superincumbent 
atmosphere is s0 pleasing and so mild, that one does not 
know whether the politician, though appearing to be very 
gracious, has not, nevertheless, the determination of the 

lady in Congreve’s poem :— 

“Whom she refuses she treats still 
With so much sweet behaviour 
That her refusal, through her skill, 
Looks almost like a favour.” 

On the whole, however, we should judge that Mr. Asquith, 
in spite of his guarded words, meant to encourage the belief 
that the demand for more money to be spent among the 
Territorials in order to bring that force up to its proper 
numbers, and, if possible, to ensure its greater efficiency, 
will be granted. If he had meant to say that no more 
money could be got out of the Treasury, and that the 
Associations must make the best of what they had got, 
he would no doubt have thought it wiser to say so at once 
and not to raise false hopes. If, after his very sympathetic 
speech, a substantial part of the carefully thought-out 
propusals made to him by the Council of Territorial 
Associations were not satisfied, the members of the deputa- 
tion would have a clear right to say they had hardly been 
treated with proper candour by the Prime Minister. This 
1s an aspect of the situation which we may feel sure was 
not hidden from so astute a person as Mr. Asquith. What 
makes oue even more certain that the Government will be 
obliged to try to improve the Territorials by spending 
more money upon them is that portion of Mr. Asquith’s 
spesch in which he dwelt upon the necessity of 
maintaining the Force. Nothing could be more em- 
phatic than his declaration—and, indeed, the fact is 
obvious—that our whole system of Home Defence is 
based upon the Territorials, and that there must be a 
Territorial Force if the country is to be safeguarded. 
But the greater the need for the Territorials—and, as we 
have said, Mr. Asquith could hardly have put it higher— 
the more essential is it that the force should not waste 
away or be inefficiently trained. In a word, the Govern- 
ment recognize, like sane people generally, the absolute 
need of a Territorial Force, and therefore they are 
bound to provide one. The fact that they reject the plea 
of the National Service League that the proper way to 
meet the difficulty is by training all British citizens to 
carry out the obligation which the law of the land already 
puts upon them—the obligation under penalty of felony 
of turning out to resist and repel the King’s enemies— 
makes the duty of the Government to use the alternative 
—t.e., payment sufficient to secure recruits—all the clearer. 
When we come down to the hard bedrock of fact we 
find that the nation must either compel men to do their 
duty or else provide enough money to hire others to do 





that duty for them. But it is clear that at present 
we are not offering enough money or money’s worth to 
get a Territorial Force either sufficiently numerous or 
sufficiently trained. Those therefore who reject compul- 
sory universal service on the Swiss model are forced 
back upon the system of higher pay. But here we may 
remark that by adopting the alternative of higher 
remuneration the Government will really be making 
a tremendous advance in the direction of compulsory 
service. Unquestionably the objection which has most 
impressed the nation in the matter of compulsory 
universal service is the objection of extra expense. The 
fact that universal service on the Swiss system would 
cost another two or three millions a year has deterred a 
great many people from even examining the arguments 
of the National Service League. If, however, the cost of 
the Territorials is to be raised by another two millions, 
which is, in effect, what the proposals of the Council of 
the Associations come to, the financial case against 
National Service will practically have disappeared. As 
long as the opponents of the Swiss system as applied to 
England could argue that we get all that is absolutely 
necessary for safety cheaper by a voluntary system, and 
also without any interference with the liberty of the 
subject and without the social disturbance which it is 
imagined would be caused by compulsion, there is a very 
strong apparent case—though by no means, in our opinion, 
an unanswerable case—against National Service. If, 
however, a voluntary Territorial system is to cost as much 
as a system of compulsory training, and is not to give us 
anything approaching the safety and other advantages of 
universal training, the Voluntaryists will be hard put to it 
to meet the arguments of the National Service League. 

The arguments just employed give us an opportunity for 
pointing out how often the position of the National Service 
League is misunderstood, and how unfairly it is attacked 
for holding views which are in truth just the opposite of 
its real views. In the first place, we are constantly 
told that the members of the National Service League 
are doing their best to injure, destroy, and bring into 
ridicule and contempt our Territorial Army. Nothing 
could possibly be further from the truth. The proof that 
we are right and the detractors of the National Service 
League are wrong is to be found in the composition of the 
deputation that waited upon the Prime Minister. That 
deputation was unquestionably composed of the men who 
have done most and are doing most for the Territorials. 
Yet some of the most prominent of its members are not 
only members, but most active members, of the National 
Service League. ‘Take the case of Sir Edmond Elles as an 
example. Sir Edmond is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Service League and whole-heartedly 
devoted to its principles. Yet he has been Chairman of 
the Surrey Territorial Association from the beginning, and 
it is not too much to say that there is no man who has spent 
himself more generously in efforts to make the Territorial 
Force efficient and to render it a success. Instead of it 
being true to say that the members of the National Service 
League have injured the Territorial Force or prevented it 
from being a success, it would be much truer to say that 
but for the efforts of those members the Territorial Force 
would not now be in existence, or at any rate would be 
infinitely weaker and a still greater source of anxiety to 
the Army Council than it is now. If one can imagine 
such a thing as all members of, and sympathizers with, 
the National Service League simultaneously resigning their 
posts on Territorial Associations and giving up their com- 
missions in the Territorial Foree—which is clearly what they 
would do if their action was inspired by the motives of which 
the extreme Voluntaryists accuse them—our Territorial 
Army would literally become derelict. The National Service 
League and its members never have and never will want to 
injure the Territorial Army. It is as essential to their 
scheme as it is to the scheme of the Government. What 
the National Service League want to do is not to injure the 
Territorials but to make them a reality. They desire not 
to kill the horse but to put flesh on its ribs. The fact 
that they point out that those ribs are showing through 
the skin, and that the animal is tending to go in the wind, 
is not a proof that they want a useful animal shot, but that 
they want it properly nourished. 

What the National Service League want can be put in 
a nutshell. As we have said before, they want to make 
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the common-law obligation which rests upon every 
British citizen to defend his country from invaders, if 
called upon, a reality. Hitherto wo have been content 
with proclaiming the paper obligation that a man can be 
punished as a felon if he disobeys the call of the Govern- 
ment to resist the King’s enemies, and then failing to 
provide him with any training for carrying out this most 
serious obligation. The National Service League wish 
to make the training which will fit a man for doing his 
duty as obligatory as the duty itself. In order to carry 
out that training it is, of course, essential to have a force 
like the Territorial Force, and to have it not only as a 
school, but also as an instrument for making the common- 
law obligation of national defence a reality. The 
adherents of the National Service League want, therefore, 
to cherish the Territorial Army, to double its numbers, 
and to quadruple its efficiency. If one can imagine the 
Territorials swept away by some cataclysm, the very 
first thing that the advocates of Universal Service would 
have to do would be to re-create the force on the old 
lines. For it would be impossible to clothe the skeleton 
with new flesh befure the skeleton itself had been re- 
created. 

Before we leave the subject of the Territorial Force a 
curious point in our military evolution may be noticed. 
If the Government adopt the proposals of the Council 
and in effect spend £17 per man upon the Territorials, 
the wheel will have come full circle, and we shall have got 
back to the old Militia which Lord Haldane so unwisely, 
as we think, abolished. That is, we shall have not a 
Volunteer Force in the sense of the old Volunteers, but 
a force paid and enrolled exactly like the old Militia. It 
is true that it will have an infinitely better military 
organisation, and also through the Territorial Asso- 
ciations a much better backing in the country—both 
grounds for gratitude to the present Lord Chancellor. 
Still, in effect the force is rapidly becoming the old 
Militia, though an improved Militia, and unfortunately 
it is getting to depend very largely upon the class from 
which the old Militia was drawn, that is, the class 
of the casual, or at any rate of the less well paid, 
labourer. The old Volunteers were very largely recruited 
from the middle class and from the better-paid artisans. 
These classes now, not from want of patriotism but from 
inability or fancied inability to find the time for training, 
are not tapped by the Territorials. We heard only the other 
day of a regiment which ten or twelve years ago, while 
it was a Volunteer corns, contained a great number of 
higher-class artisans, but which now has hardly a man of 
this type with its colours. Universal service, of course, 
would alter all this. It would force the rich man and the 
skilled man to do what is unfortunately now left to the 
poor and the unskilled—learn how to defend their home, 
their life, their hberties, and their country. 





THE SAD POSITION OF THE LITTLE- 
NAVYITES. 


} es the Westminster Palace Hotel, where last week 

the demand for retrenchment was indignantly formu- 
lated by Lord Welby, Sir Sydney Olivier, and others (though 
what Sir Sydney Olivier, as a permanent official, was doing 
in that galley nobody can say); from Leeds where the 
National Liberal Federation has been holding its meetings; 
from Radical newspapers such as the Manchester Guardian, 
the Daily News, and the Aberdeen Free Press, as well as 
the Nation and the Economist—from all these places and 
organs have come denunciations of Mr. Churchill and his 
“bombastic Navy programme.” The belated revival of a 
desire for economy in the Liberal Party—for economy was 
habitual to Liberalism until it went in for a complete 
change of clothing cut according to the latest Socialistic 
fashion—is admirable in itself and historically most appro- 
priate. No one could wish the Liberals well ina campaign 
for economy more sincerely than we should. But, with 
a perversity which a child can see condemns them to failure 
from the outset, they cry for economy in the one depart- 
ment in which the country never has tolerated economy, and 
never will tolerate it. All sensible people know that it is 


useless to build up a well-ordered and comfortable home 
if you leave all that it contains unguarded and exposed to 
the envy of 
directions. 


assers-by. The economy must be in other 
he demand should have been made when 








a 
Mr. Lloyd George was beginning his unhappy series of 
triumphs in the art of putting something into the 
man’s pocket by the device of taking a good deal more out 
of it. The poor man could get on much better without 
the army of paid officials who now watch over his career 
from the cradle to the grave. He would cheerfully give 
them a parting kick to help them on their way if the 
country got rid of the vast majority of them to-morrow 
The clamour for a reduction in naval expenditure, in short, 
has had no effect whatever, and it is absolutely certain that 
it will have no effect, however long it may be continued, 
This can be proved to demonstration. Whenever a Liberal 
Government have been hard pressed by the Little-Navyites 
they have always had the support of the Unionists. 
remember this perfectly well, and they know that th 
can always depend upon that support in future. If Mr. 
Churchill were the head of any department but the 
Admiralty the attacks on him would be very serious 
indeed. As it is they have no significance. Mr. Churchill 
is on velvet. 

We sometimes wonder that the Little-Navyites should 
have continued their intermittent plaints over a period of 
80 many years without any sense of personal humiliation, 
Everyone knows that they never accomplish anything. 
What can be more pitiable than angry, frothy, and excited 
language which is never followed by any action? True, 
as we have said, they could never bring about the fall of a 
Liberal Government on the Navy question, but those of 
them who are members of Parliament would win the 
respect that is always due to sincerity if they resigned 
their seats. Lord Randolph Churchill abandoned his high 
position in a Conservative Government in the cause of 
economy, and Lord Randolph Churchill is perhaps not too 
exacting an example of self-sacrifice to set before pacifists 
who credit themselves, we fancy, with more integrity of 
purpose than they ever discovered in him. But apparently 
it is not in the nature of these men to resign. Many 
of these pacifists were as much upset by the hustling 
of woman suffrage off the stage as they are now by 
bloated armaments, but they did not resign then, and they 
will not resign now. They permit themselves to remain 
associated with a party which affronts their finest suscep- 
tibilities. They utter their laments and wailings, but they 
never get to business. They remember that, after all, 
they cannot defeat the Government, and so why should 
they put themselves to great inconvenience and suffer 
political martyrdom when their cause can never be gained ? 
Thus they argue. There is something in it—but not moral 
grandeur. 

The contrast between the language and the achievement 
is almost grotesque. Mr. F. W. Hirst said at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel last week that the country was “in 
revolt.” But where are the signs of the revolt other than 
mere talk? To what single deed can the insurgents point 
as a blow for their faith? You cannot merely say, with 
Mr. Hirst, that Mr. Churchill’s bombast is “ offensive to 
the taste and ruinous to the purse,” and call it a revolt. 
Mr. Hirst is as loose in his use of the word “revolt” as 
he is in that of “panic.” What Mr. Hirst calls a panic 
in his book, The Siz Panics (borrowing his title, of course, 
from Cobden’s The Three Panics), is an occasion when 
the nation turns its attention with exceptional zeal to 
the task of making its defences secure, and war does not 
happen to follow. So far as we can gather, if war had 
followed on any of the occasions he describes, the prepara- 
tions would have been held justified, and Mr. Hirst would 
not have used the word “panic.” That the preparations 
may have averted war does not seem even to have entered 
his head. In insisting on preparation the electors have very 
often shown the way to backward politicians, although they 
were thereby laying a new financial burden on themselves. 
They set an example of self-sacrifice, view it how you may, 
that the pacifists might reflect upon and eventually think 
worthy of imitation. But it is really more likely that 
Mr. Hirst will have to lament six hundred panics before 
the pacifists emerge by daring or good fortune from 
their position of utter impotence. The Nation of 
November 15th said of Mr. Churchill’s speech on the 
Navy at the Guildhall: “A more megalomaniac speech 
was never, we think, delivered by any First Lord.” The 
Daily News of November 11th spoke of Mr. Churchill 
having had “no difficulty in raising facile cheers” at the 
Guildhall, and went on: “But there will come a day if 
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Governments are allowed to pursue this policy indefinitely 
when even the City’s cheers will be less spontaneous and 
assured. For the inevitable end of such a Rake’s Progress 
js not hard to foresee ; and it will not at the pace we are 
going be long delayed.” On November 12th the Daily 
‘News said that there was “no fixed and rational standard 
of naval strength”: and that during the last two years 
Mr. Churchill had “ altered the standard three times, on 
two occasions, at least, without even bothering to make the 
change plain to Parliament or the taxpayer, still less to 
justify it.” Next we come to the Aberdeen Free Press, 
which utters the loudest cry of all. “ If he [Mr. Churchill] 
and the naval megalomaniacs are allowed much further 
rope they will hang not only themselves but Liberalism 
with them.” The only hope, we are told, is that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer “ will find it impossible to 
finance this jingo Admiralty.” Mr. Churchill is described 
as “one of the most dangerous militarists who has (sic) 
ever occupied a seat in a Liberal Government.” Then we 
have the Economist of last week saying :-— 

“That Mr. Asquith and his colleagues should be preparing in 
cold blood—when money is dear and capital scarce, when there are 
no foreign complications, and when German naval construction 
has been halved—to exact another sacrifice (another People’s 
Budget!) merely to please a brilliant spendthrift does seem almost 
incredible. Yet Mr. Churchill has spoken, and the Daily Telegraph 
has received full information. In fact, it tells us that the national 
expenditure is to rise from 188 to nearly 200 millions. If so, we 
should like to warn all those newspapers, from the Times to the 
Morning Advertiser, which are supposed to protect the vested 
interests, that in supporting Mr. Churchill’s demands they are 
courting heavy pecuniary sacrifices for their principal friends. 
Another graduation of income-tax and death duties, and another 
appeal to the patriotism of brewers may soon be in sight. Nor is 
there the slightest chance that these or any other imposts would 
be removed by a Conservative Administration.” 

Lastly, we come to the words of Sir John Brunner, 
President of the National Liberal Federation, at Leeds. 
He said that he hated “the gross, growing, mad expendi- 
ture” on armaments. “Let them resist the secret 
organisation of the makers of war material in Germany, 
France, Italy, Russia, Turkey, America, Canada, and 
England for the promotion of suspicion and misunder- 
standing.” Mr. Henry Vivian, also speaking of Naval 
expenditure, said that there was “a point beyond which 
they might become troubled in their loyalty.” We predict, 
however, that that point will not be reached very soon. The 
National Liberal Federation is a powerful organisation 
whose influence extends into every constituency in the 
kingdom. But what greater proof could there be of 
the impotence of the pacifists than that, headed by the 
President of the Federation, they should utter their sighs 
and threats in the presence of a Government Whip, and 
that the Whip should at the end of it all cheerfully and 
genially declare that he would take back to the Government 
“a message that they are to go forward on the path of 
social reform,” and that “all is well with the Liberal 
Party”? The attitude of Mr. Churchill to the Small- 
Navyites is: “They say. What do they say? Let them 
say.” And the reason is clear why he is safe in that atti- 
tude. We wonder how long the Little-Navyites will keep 
up this profitless and humiliating game as it is at present 
played. Mr. Churchill might say to them as Beatrice said 
to Benedick: “I wonder that you will still be talking, 
Signior Benedick. Nobody marks you.” 





THE TRUE JACOBIN. 


B* far the most significant of recent political utterances 
is Mr. Lloyd George’s frank admission that if the 
Insurance Bill had been submitted to a Poll of the People 
it would have been rejected. This admission was made in 
the course of a colloquy with a deputation of women 
suffragists at Oxford. The women had obviously been 
combating the argument that it was impossible to pass 
women’s suffrage until the electors were in favour of it. 
They had evidently pointed to the fact that an unpopular 
measure like the Insurance Bill had been passed into law 
Without any consultation of the electors. Mr. Lloyd 
George, in reply, admitted that the Insurance Bill would 
have been rejected on a popular vote, and explained that 
it was possible to pass it because it was driven through 
by a party majority, whereas there was no party majority 
im favour of women’s suffrage. As a method of dealing 
With the particular logical difficulty presented to him at 
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the moment Mr. Lloyd George’s argument was doubtless 
sufficient. Characteristically, however, he did not look 
ahead far enough to see how the argument would tell on 
even larger issues. We now have the frank confession 
by the most active member of the present Cabinet that 
it is justifiable for the members of Parliament to pass 
into law measures which they know would be ma by 
the people. Thus the whole doctrine that the will of the 
people must prevail disappears. Instead we have nakedly 
put forward the doctrine that the will of the Cabinet 
must prevail. 

Before considering the very obvious bearing of this new 
pronouncement upon the Home Rule issue, it is worth 
while to examine for a moment its theoretical aspects. The 
doctrine is, of course, pure Jacobinism. The true Jacobin 
always contends that he knows what is for the good of the 
people, and that he is therefore entitled to enforce his will, 
however reluctant a stiff-necked and unimaginative people 
may be to accept the boons devised by the divinely inspired 
legislator. Let us concede at once that this is an arguable 
theory of government. The theory was held by, among 
others, the Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, who was almost 
as much inspired with the reforming spirit as Mr. Lloyd 
George himself, and armed with even more plenary powers. 
But the end of the Emperor Joseph’s reforming zeal was 
a series of revolts in various parts of his dominions, not 
because his reforms in themselves were necessarily bad, 
but because they were repugnant to the people upon whom 
they were imposed. The monarch has power to legislate 
arbitrarily for the good of his people by the accident of 
birth. Mr. Lloyd George has acquired his power through 
the wire-pulling of a political caucus. There is no obviously 
greater merit in the one title to inspiration than in the 
other, but there is this important difference between the 
two, that whereas the Emperor Joseph II. could base his 
autocracy on a consistent theory, Mr. Lloyd George's 
claim to legislate for other people against their will is in 
direct conflict with the whole theory of representative 
government out of which the caucus itself springs. 

We will not touch for the moment upon the conflict 
between the representative principle and what may be 
called the pure democratic principle which involves the 
use of the Referendum. Let us accept the representative 
principle as it has hitherto been accepted by English 
statesmen, at any rate for the last fifty years. That 
principle ultimately rests upon the proposition that people 
know best what is good for themselves. Therefore the 
mass of the people elect representatives who are to give 
effect in Parliament to their wishes. It is true that a 
century ago Burke protested against the inference that 
representatives were therefore to be delegates, and claimed 
that the representative was entitled to use his own brain 
and judgment for the benefit of his constituents even when 
they dissented from his view. That conception, however, 
of the functions of a representative has long ceased to be 
accepted by any English politician. There is no member 
for any constituency who would get up and boldly claim 
that he had the right to vote in Parliament for a course of 
which he knew his electors strongly disapproved. Yet Mr. 
Lloyd George in effect claims that the whole body of 
Parliament may do that which a single representative of a 
single constituency must not do. 

It will be noticed that this claim of the modern Jacobin 
goes far beyond Burke’s claim for liberty for the represen- 
tative. For Burke’s ideal member of Parliament was at 
any rate face to face with his own constituents. He claimed 
that he was entitled to use his brains for their benefit, 
even against their temporary wishes. They in turn, even 
if they accepted his theory of representation, were still able 
toretort: ‘ Youare not the kind of representative we want. 
We will get another one.” But the new theory of Cabinet 
autocracy separates the individual member of Parliament 
absolutely and entirely from his constituents. The Cabinet, 
backed up by the caucus, decrees; the member of Parlia- 
ment obeys ; the constituents are not consulted. What, 
in effect, happens is that by the concurrence of a multitude 
of forces, including the personal generosity of the candi- 
date in his constituency, the flap-doodle utterances of 
prominent Ministers, local dissatisfaction with an opposing 
candidate, and so on, a number of persons are elected to 
Parliament, and all fall under the control of a party caucus. 
That caucus supports the Cabinet, and Cabinet and caucus 
are together supreme. In other words, Mr. Lloyd George's 
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new theory of government amounts to this, that any Cabinet 
which has succeeded to power by any means, fair or foul, is 
justified in imposing any legislation upon the country that 
it thinks fit. One would imagine that Mr. Lloyd George, 
even if he cannot look into the future, would still have 
sufficient recollection of the past to be able to contrast 
this theory with the speeches which he and his friends 
used to make when they were in Opposition eight or nine 
years ago. Then on every Liberal platform Mr. Balfour 
was denounced for passing the Education Bill of 1902 and 
the Licensing Bill of 1904 without a special mandate from 
the country. The theory of the popular mandate is now com- 
pletely dropped, and the catch phrase that the will of the 

ple must prevail is converted into the crude demand 
that the will of the Cabinet must not be opposed. 

The immediate effect of this speech upon the Home 
Rule controversy is bound to be, and ought to be, con- 
siderable. If a Minister can so frankly confess that one 
important Bill, such as the Insurance Bill, can be passed 
in opposition to the will of the people, no possible value 
can attach to the constant declaration of Ministers that 
in forcing their Home Rule Bill through Parliament they 
have the will of the people behind them. We are thus 
by the confession of the driving spirit of the Cabinet 
brought face to face with the fact that Ministers are 
trying to force the present Home Rule Bill into law 
regardless of any popular sanction. That fact alone 
justifies forcible resistance. The whole theory of con- 
stitutional government is that the will of the people shall 

revail. If that theory is abandoned, then Acts of 

arliament lose all moral authority, and people who are 
opposed to them are justified in resisting by force. This, 
by the way, is no new doctrine. It was held and advocated 
by all Liberals, including Mr. Lloyd George himself, in 
connexion with the Education Act of 1902. Thousands 
of Nonconformists then held that they were morally 
justified in resisting that Act by refusing to pay their 
education rate. Some of them went to prison because of 
that refusal. Doubtless if they had had sufficient physical 
force behind them the same Nonconformists would have 
resisted by force of arms the attempt to imprison them, 
and passive rebellion would have been converted into active 
rebellion. At any rate, people who remember the controversy 
of ten years ago know perfectly well that no attempt was 
made to discriminate between the moral justification of 
active and of passive rebellion. 

As a matter of fact, the Ulster people have no pre- 
ference for active rebellion if passive resistance suflices. 
They are only properly preparing themselves to make 
their passive resistance effective. Therefore, when Liberals 
talk of the iniquity of Sir Edward Carson, they must, 
if they be as honest with themselves as Mr. Lloyd 
George was at Oxford the other day, confess that it 
is their theories of government, not Sir Edward Carson’s 
defiance, that are bringing on the danger of civil war. 
In the long run it is impossible to govern any liberty- 
loving people against their will. In an Asiatic country the 
intelligent autocrat or bureaucrat may still have a useful 
réle to play, for Asiatics have been accustomed for untold 
centuries to regard passive obedience to constituted 
authority as one of the primary duties of every subject. 
Even in the East, however, as recent events have shown, 
there are limits to the effectiveness of this doctrine. In 
the West it is an impossible proposition. English people, 
at any rate, who have ever been accustomed to the con- 
ception of self-government, will never submit to the Jacobin 
conception of government by superior persons. The divine 
right of kings ended outside the palace of Whitehall, 
and even Mr. Lloyd George is not going to succeed in 
substituting for that extinct doctrine a new theory of the 
divine right of Cabinets. 











STERNE. 


EVER were humour and sentimentality combined in 
such a curious manner as in Laurence Sterne, the 
bicentenary of whose birth was celebrated on Monday. It is 
inaccurate, perhaps, to say that the two things were combined, 
because they are strictly incapable of fusion, but in Sterne’s 
writings, at all events, they existed conspicuously side by side; 
and to-day this seems wonderful, for we have come to regard 
humour as necessarily destructive of all sentimentality. The 
explanation, if ever there is an explanation of genius (per- 





aa 
sonally, we would rather believe that there is not), is that the 
sentimentality of Sterne was all on the surface; that it was 
a posture and not an essential ingredient of his mind. His 
sentimentality is often mawkish, unpleasant stuff that makes 
one momentarily detest Sterne and all his works; and then 
there comes sweeping back on the vision the jolly, simple 
completely lovable, and completely wrought character of Unele 
Toby, and we agree unreservedly with Hazlitt that hig 
portrait is one of the highest compliments ever paid to human 
nature. Think of what Sterne did for English literature in 
Tristram Shandy and the Sentimental Journey. He gave 
his country what the natural man instinctively finds the 
most acceptable literary form—prose that is an idealisation 
of the conversational manner. It is the Gothic manner that 
forswears the majesties of proportion and restraint, but sti] 
is capable of grandeur in its rambling, its looseness, and 
instability of literary purpose. The Renaissance, for all its 
glories, left a long heritage of literary pedantry; the literary 
world here was well filled with ~ Italianate” Englishmen. 
Sterne laughed pomposity and formality out of face with the 
enthusiastic support of all good fellows who were tired of it 
but had waited for a genius to crush it. Of course, Sterne was 
not original in any unchallengeable sense. He owed all his 
inspiration, to begin with, to his “dear Rabelais and still dearer 
Cervantes.” But what he borrowed he transformed and re- 
created. To say that Sterne was a plagiarist is like saying 
that Shakespeare stole Italian comedies. 

Uncle Toby stands beside the great joyous characters of 
literature; he is the fellow of Falstaff, Pickwick, Sancho 
Panza, Jourdain. Sterne’s influence was almost instantly felt 
throughout Europe, and is felt even more to-day than then. 
Carlyle’s prose often seems to be imitating the knacks and 
keeping time to the rhythms which echoed in his mind 
from his reading of Sterne. Thackeray and Dickens derived 
as much from Sterne as from Fielding. Stevenson’s method 
of narrative, as in An Inland Voyage and Travels with a 
Donkey, would have been impossible without The Sentimental 
Journey. And it is to be noticed that both Sterne and 
Fielding began to write in revolt against the word of authority 
that was honoured in their day—Sterne against the accumula- 
tion of preposterous ecclesiastical erudition, and Fielding 
against the sentimentality, and what he thought was the 
prudery, of Richardson. The sentimental side of Sterne might 
itself have been parodied, but we think as a matter of fact 
that it never was. It was rather imitated slavishly and 
widely. Sterne was the first to use the word “sentimental” 
in a sense of his own, indicating (to define one colloquialism 
by means of another) the “tender passion.” Since his day 
no one has been in any doubt as to the nature of Mr. Jones's 
feelings towards Miss Smith, if Miss Smith says that Mr. Jones 
has become “quite sentimental.” Salaciousness, innuendo (even 
when pointed with such perfect art that the most obtuse cannot 
fail to see the point any more than they are able to discover 
the verbal offence) are unpleasant habits in a clergyman. All 
one can say in extenuation of Sterne, in the interests of 
justice rather than from any particular desire to exculpate 
him, is that he belonged to his times. So long as clergymen 
occupied their pulpits with some regularity a certain amount 
of obscenity in unofficial or relaxed moments was not 
taken gravely amiss. Bishop Warburton was a great admirer 
of Sterne’s writings, and begged him to remove indecency 
from his pages; but one cannot help feeling that Warburton, 
having made his protest, would not have ceased to read 
Sterne with delight because the admonition was not accepted. 
Sterne, indeed, took no notice of it. We admit that Sterne 
was probably an odious creature to meet. He accepted a 
Whig living in Yorkshire, and wrote in support of the 
Whigs until he felt affluent enough to resist the Whiggish 
instructions that came from a powerful uncle. He joined 
in the revels of Skelton Hall, known as Crazy Castle, where 
his friend Hall-Stevenson almost emulated the proceedings of 
the Hell Fire Clubs and Medmenham Abbey. He was a seizer 
of common land, a liver to himself, and a neglecter of his 
parishioners. His sensitiveness, like his sentimentality, was 
superficial. The boy who wept over scenes in the Iliad at 
school did not become a generous, chivalrous, or considerate 
man. The man who could moan over a caged starling, or say 
magnanimously to a fly, “Go, poor devil; get thee gone! Why 
should I hurt thee? This world surely is wide enough to hold 





both thee and me,” was indifferent to the happiness of any 
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woman with whom be told himself (or at least told her) that he 
was in love. His principles and his pitiable practice were as 
far apart as those of Rousseau. Thackeray (who, however, too 
easily lost the immortal humourist in the man of licence) said 
of him in the English Humourists, “ The foul satyr’s eyes 
leer out of the leaves constantly.” Coleridge more exquisitely 
described the peculiar character of Sterne’s innuendo :— 

« With regard to Sterne and the charge of licentiousness which 

«ses so seriously on his character asa writer, I would remark 
Frat there is a sort of knowingness, the wit of which depends, Ist, 
on the modesty it gives pain to, or 2ndly,on the innocence or innocent 
jonorance over which it triamphs, or 3rdly, on a certain oscillation in 
the individual’s own mind between the remaining good and the 
encroaching evil of his nature—a sort of dallying with the devil— 
a fluxionary art of combining courage with cowardice, . . . so that 
the mind has its own white and black angel, the same or similar 
amusemert as may be supposed to take place between an old 
debauchee and a prude—the feeling resentment, on the one hand, 
from a prucential anxiety to preserve appearances and have a 
character, and on the other an inward sympathy with the enemy.” 
And yet Sterne was not a hypocrite, for all that he did he did 
openly. When he wanted specially to denounce the critics he 
could only think of hypocrisy as the crime with which to 
compare the crime of the critics. “Of all the cants which 
are canted in this canting world, though the cant of hypocrisy 
may be the worst, the cant of criticism is the most torment- 
ing.” Hebad not himself any cant. He was innocent of the 
cant of art. Upon the resounding success of Tristram Shandy 
his first reflection was the frankly commercial one that he 
could easily bring out “a couple of volumes of Shandyism” 
every year, and that he saw “no reason why it might not go 
on for forty years.” 

Let us get back to the pleasant company of Uncle Toby, 
Mr. and Mrs. Shandy, Parson Yorick, Dr. Slop, Corporal 
Trim, Obadiah, and Bridget. Those who delight in the 
unfolding of character through progression by digression 
must always hold Tristram Shandy the key and masterpiece 
of their enjoyment. Digression, said Sterne, is like sun- 
shine. No doubt there are some readers who are disheartened 
by irrelevancy, and as Mr. Gosse remarked in his entertaining 
address on Sterne at the Authors’ Club on Monday, Tristram 
Shandy is not for them. “Sterne,” he said, “did not merely 
not shun occasions of being irrelevant, but he sought them 
out and eagerly cultivated them. Sterne kept a stable of 
prancing, plump little hobby-horses, and he trotted them out 
upon every occasion. But this is what makes his books the best 
conversational writing in the English language. He writes 
for all the world exactly as though be was talking at his ease, 
and we listen enchanted to the careless, frolicking, idle, pene- 
trating speaker who builds up for us so nonchalantly, with 
persistent but unobtrusive touch upon touch, his immortal 
figures.” Never was the art of putting you off, while all the 
time provoking your curiosity and staving off your resent- 
ment at being sold, cultivated so triumphantly as by Sterne. 
And then, apart from the likeableness of the Shandy family, 
and the uproarious display of bogus learning, as in the great 
curse of Ernulphus and the dissertation upon noses, what a 
pleasing picture we have of the kindly relations of an English 
family with their servants in the eighteenth century! Trim’s 
faithful humouring of his master while the building of the 
toy fortifications goes on, and the reciprocal affection and 
trust of Uncle Toby, make the heart warm. A perfect picture 
of freedom and familiarity without disrespect is here pre- 
sented. The same thing is true whether the servant is 
Corporal Trim or Obadiah or Bridget. Take, as an example, 
Uncle Toby’s discussion with Trim about Tristram’s name :— 

“*For my own part, Trim, though I can see little or no difference 
betwixt my nephew’s being called Tristram or Trismegistus—yet 
as the thing sits so near my brother’s heart, Trim—I would freely 
have given a hundred pounds rather than it should have happened.’ 
‘A hundred pounds, an’ please your honour!’ replied Trim. ‘I 
would not give a cherrystone to boot.’ ‘Nor would I, Trim, upon 
my own account,’ quoth my uncle Toby, ‘but my brother, whom 
there is no arguing with in this case, maintains that a great deal 
more depends, T'rim, upon Christian names than what ignorant 
people imagine, for he says there never was a great or heroic 
action performed since the world began by one called Tristram— 
nay, he will have it, Trim, that a man can neither be learned, or 
wise, or brave.’ ‘”Tis all fancy, an’ please your honour, I fought 

just as well,’ replied the corporal, ‘when the regiment called me 
{rim, as when they called me James Butler.” ‘And for my own 
part,” said my uncle Toby, ‘though I should blush to boast of 
myself, Trim, yet had my name been Alexander, I could have 
done no more at Namur than my duty.’ ‘Bless your honour!’ 
cried Trim, advancing three steps as he spoke, ‘ Does a man think 





of his Christian name when he goes upon theattack?’ ‘Or when 
he stands in the trench, Trim?’ cried my uncle Toby, looking 
firm. ‘Or when he enters a breach?’ said Trim, pushing in 
between two chairs. ‘Or forces the lines?’ cried my uncle, rising 
up, and pushing his crutch like a pike. ‘Or facing a platoon? 

cried Trim, presenting his stick like a fire-lock. ‘Or when he 
marches up the glacis?’ cried my uncle Toby, looking warm, and 
setting his foot upon his stool.” 

Finally let the reader turn to the conversation in Tristram 
Shandy between Sterne and the oppressed donkey which he 
fed with a macaroon in the street at Lyons. That graceful and 
fanciful passage—which was a new method of writing invented 
by Sterne—will enable anyone to see exactly what all modern 
travellers of sentiment who have recorded their impressions 
owe to the example of Laurence Sterne. 





COLONEL HARWOOD’S ADVICE. 

_ some reason which is not very apparent people are 

surprised to come upon an old statement of political 
or military difficulties which perplexed their ancestors and to 
recognize that the difficulties are the same that perplex their 
own age. The reason for their surprise, we say, is not very 
apparent, because this experience is the rule rather than the 
excepticn. The same difficulties recur in principle again and 
again. It is always instructive to read an old analysis of what 
is a modern problem; and there is something, we think, very 
grateful in the knowledge that our ancestors were beset by 
our own troubles—the knowledge gives one a sense of com- 
panionship with the past and an appreciation of the perfect 
continuity of history. A very entertaining statement of the 
German challenge to our command of the sea and of the need 
for National Service—we state the problem in terms of our 
own day—may be found in the Discourse which Colonel 
Harwood addressed to Charles I. 

Not very much is known of Sir Edward Harwood, and the 
Discourse from which we shall quote is his chief title to 
remembrance. He was born in 1586; was one of the four 
standing colonels in the Low Countries; and was killed at the 
siege of Maestricht in 1632. It is recorded of him that he 
kept guard on horseback thirty whole nights and “ never in 
that time came to bed.” He had the misfortune to kill a man 
in a quarrel, and in remorse “ put a period to all his carnal 
mirth ”’—a verbal variation of the classical phrase, “never 
smiled again.” Hugh Peters says of him that he was 
“neither above nor below his calling, but very adequate and 
true unto it; so sad, serious, and skilful in his way, he was a 
good man, a good soldier, a good Christian, and is now wear- 
ing his crown.” The discourse of this sad, serious, and 
skilful man on the naval and military needs of his country 
was published by his brother, George Harwood, a London 
merchant. It is reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany. 

Harwood begins with the challenge to British sea-power 
which came in those days, not, of course, from the Germans, 
but the French. 

“The particulars of his [the French King’s] preparations not 
being certainely knowne, there is no certain judgement to 
be made of them: I will therefore only take the case, as I 
suppose it will be granted. That the French King endeavours 
to make himself strong at sea, and that by two meanes, one 
encouraging his subjects to trade at sea, giving his Merchants 
great priviledges, and immunities, another of his owne 
proper Cost, buying, and building many great and good 
ships, and ordaining a yearely brave proportion out of his 
revenue, for the increasing and maintaining his Navie, 
as some say 300 thousand 1 sterling, others but 300 thousands 
Crownes, one or other, are considerable, and may prove of danger 
to this State. For this disposition of his argues, that hee intends 
either to enter into a new war with his Majestie, or at least, to 
put himselfe into such a condition, as when he shall thinke fit, 
hee may doe so, without his disadvantage. That this his Arming 
at sea, must be intended, in emulation of His Majesties Lordship 
of the narrow Seas, to equall, ore-top him at sea is probable. For 
against whom else: Not against the Hollanders, they are his 
obsequious friends, desirous of his friendship, fearefull of his 
displeasure, not against the King of Spain for he can more easily 
invade him by land, when hee will, as Spain can him; Besides 
the French King shewes no disposition to enter into open warro 
with him, for having taken on him the protection of Mantua, and 
not well dealt with by him in the last treaty for Italy, making a 
peace in shew, and yet after taking his advantage, renuing the 
warre in the Emperour’s name, yet doth he not enter into open 
warre with him, but will only be an assistant, else had it not beene 
more facile for him to have invaded Flanders or Artois, and so by 
diversion aided the Duke of Mantua, then by sending an Army 
into Italy in the winter ; therefore this preparation of the French 
King, for the sea, hath his chiefe ayme, in present, or future at 
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His Majestie. I suppose, not to invade England, or it may be 
none of His Majesties lands, though that is more then we can be 
assured of; some of his ships of warre were this winter on His 
Majesties Coast, went from Harbour to Harbour, doubtlesse to dis- 
cover them, and not for any good to His Majestie: besides, who can 
tell, since the ands of Garnesey and Jersey, are the only remainders 
of the large Dominions His Majesties Predecessors formerly havo 

ssessed in France, if hee have not an itching to joyne them to 
Sonn again, or if not them, nor Wight; yet to share the 
dominion of the narrow Seas with His Majestie, and that is to 
take it from him, if he can; to which hitherto hee hath not pre- 
tended, as not being able to match His Majestie at Sea, but if he 
continue these His preparations, and that His Majestie out of 
hand prepare not also against it, hee will in short time, undoubtedly 
effect it.” 

That, surely, is an excellent piece of common sense. “ For 
against whom else?” is a question that encompasses the 
whole situation. We might paraphrase it for our own day, 
and say of the German Emperor’s naval policy that it must be 
a challenge to ourselves. ‘For against whom else? Not 
against the Austrians, they are his obsequious friends; not 
against the Italians, they are fearful of his displeasure; not 
against Russia or France, for he can more easily invade 
either by land. Therefore this preparation hath its chief aim 
against Britain.” We suppose, like Colonel Harwood, that 
the aim is not to invade England. But the ships are not built 
for amusement or to put ina museum. They are intended for 
service, and the Germans, with their strong practical nature, 
would be the first to be affronted at the suggestion that they 
were foolishly building ships to no purpose. Set aside all 
question of invasion. Men-of-war are an instrument of 
policy. When the next international dispute arises the 
argument will be couducted with confidence or hesitation by 
Germany in proportion to her estimate of her naval strength. 
We need not look further than that. It is far enough. Nor 
is Germany ever offended by our looking so far as that along 
her line of policy. The experience of the last few years has 
proved that she understands and appreciates the candour of a 
Harwood, but mistrusts amiable proposals for a naval arrange- 
ment, which she suspects mask some perfidious design or at 
least an insulting intention to stereotype her inferiority. 

Just as the German naval challenge has replaced that of 
France in recent years, so the French naval challenge in 
Harwood’s time had replaced that of Spain. Harwood did 
not allow that the French Navy would offer no menace to 
England till it “ ore-topped” the British Navy. France would 
be a “ fearful neighbour ”—a cause of constant anxiety—if her 
Navy only equalled that of Britain. 

“ Now, if the French King should come to be as powerfull, or 
more, then his Majestie at Sea, he will be a more dangerous and 
fearfull neighbour to England then Spaine, whom hitherto this 
Kingdom have of latter yeares onely had cause to feare, for that 
against Spaine, the Low Countries will ever bee a good Bulwarck; 
who if the King of Spaine at any time make any great prepara- 
tions at Sea, and so ever arme against him, and be alwaies ready 
to joyne with, and to assist his Majestic ’gainst Spaine, which 
may bee doubted, they will not so readily doe against France, 
with whom they are in league, and not jealous off. Besides the 
King of Spaine hath not so populous a Countrey, as hee can easily 
prepare, either a great Fleet, or Land Army, and much lesse both, 
without long time, and so his Majestie may have the more warning 
thereof. Then Spaine is further from England, and so the 
journey is the longer, and from thence cannot come any Horse, 
which are the forces most to be feared in England. Whereas 
France being so neere us, and so full of Souldiers, both Horse 
and Foot, if it once come to be able to equall England at Sea, by 
sudden and quicke preparations, stealing opportunities, he may 
oretop England at Sea, and then transport such an Army of Horse 
and Foot as we might justly be afraid of : For old Souldiers both 
Horse and Foot, France abounds in, and the French have a vertue 
proper to them, that not a Gentleman thinkes himself anything, 
untill he have seene the Warres, learned at least, good and 
perfect use of his Armes, and naturally they are all good Horse- 
men; their Land affords Horses fit for service, and every man 
almost knows to use Pistoll and Carabin: Whereas in England, 
unlesse those, which have beene Souldiers, few or none can use 
their Armes, and of those which have bin Souldiers, it may be not 
all, can well use their Armes, especially the Musquet, which is of 
most offence, which our Nation are not naturally so prompt to 
learne the use of, as the French are ; and for Horse, this Kingdom 
is so deficient, as it is a question, whether or not, the whole 
Kingdome could make 2,000 good Horse, that might equall 2,000 
French.” 

Harwood comes to his proposed remedies. And here let us 
deprecate in advance the criticism that Harwood’s fears were 
all proved by events to be unjustified. True, England came 
safely through her dangers, and eventually beat France 
by sea and land, but the danger was not relaxed till Pitt 
had undertaken the terribly precarious tusk of rescuing 


Str 
Europe from the tyrant and had built up the colossal 
debt which has burdened his successors. To laugh at dungers 
on the strength of unjustified fears in the past is as easy as it 
is foolish. Harwood declares the Navy to be the first ling of 
defence, and points out that it is worth paying for generously 
—again an excellent piece of common sense. What we cannot 
understand is the point of view of those who are willing to 
spend a good many millions on the Navy so long as there is a 
strong chance of its being beaten. We understand the logic 
of “No Navy,” but we cannot understand the logic of an 
indifferent Navy. Harwood says :— 


“First, and principally, I would advise that his Majestic woulg 
arme at Sea, for that is the surest defence, for we can never be 
hurt by a forraigne enemy, by land, till we be first beaten at Sea, 
and therein I cannot give better advise, than to doe what the 
French King doth, as to repaire and increase his own Royall 
Navie, which is the greatest and best assured strength of Eng 
and to that end, to set apart some certain large proportion of his 
revenue, that His Seamen may have good pay, and well paid, and 
if there be good and strict courses taken, that there be no abuses 
in the Musters, victualling, consumption of Ammunition (which 
without good payment cannot well be executed) His Majesty will 
be a Gainer thereby, in matter of profit, besides, the reputation 
and advantage of his service, and it is my opinion, that no Prince 
nor State, but had better give 40 in the hundred, for monies to pay 
his Militia well, then not to pay well: Then to encourage his 
Merchants, and other Subjects to trade, and in making new 
plantations.” 


Although Harwood insists on a powerful Navy, he does not 
care to run the risk of assuming that no foreigner will be able 
to pass through the naval line. Such an assumption can never 
be more than an assumption, and the prudent householder 
insures against all calculable risks, His recommendation for 
Home Defence is as follows :— 


“For his land-forces, that His Majestie would take order, that 
the numbers of trayned men were increased, or rather that the 
whole Kingdome from 18 or 20 to 35 or 40, as many men as were 
able of bodies were armed, one third with pikes and armours, 
another with muskets, and the third with calivers, that there were 
powder, bullets, and match through the whole Kingdome, 
magazines thereof in sundry places of the Kingdome in such a 
quantity, as if it were invaded in one, or divers parts, there be no 
want of Ammunition in any place: for it would be then too late to 
fetch it elsewhere, and much worse, then to make it, or send over 
Seas for it. That there were Care taken, that these men then 
armed might be well exercised, and to that end, that there be in 
every hundreth, or wapentake, some old souldier, Sergeant, or 
other inferior Officer, had out of the Low Countries well chosen, 
that might teach men the use of their Armes, and that there be 
certaine dayes set and appointed, for the shewing of their Armes, 
and exercising them: and if the Statutes which were formerly for 
sporting in the long bow were revived, or converted (with delibera- 
tion) for the musket and Caliver, to practice by shooting at markes 
on ordinary Holy-days, and such like times, and at some time 
some small prize for them, that shoot nearest ; under correction, I 
think it were much for the strength of the Kingdome. Then 
that there were good choyse made of the Musket-masters, 
none to be but such as had borne office in some actuali 
warre of reputation; for better there were none, and their 
allowances divided into sundry inferior men, then for one to 
draw a great pay, that neither knowes not to doe, or doth 
not anything for it: and because there is, or may be such as have 
borne office in the warres, and yet discontinue so long as they 
have forgotten their trade, or that the fashion of the Warres and 
exercising bee changed, since hee was last a Souldiour, that every 
Mustermaster, shall not only at his first entrance, bee approved by 
such as are able to judge him, to bee fit for that charge, but to 
the end he may continue so, bee hee injoyned once, in 4 or 5 years, 
to goe personally for the Sommer time into some actuall Warre 
abroad, it may bee, to retaine and renew his knowledge, that the 
Captains of the Trained bands, bee injoyned themselves to passe 
the Seas, to learne the duties of their places, or at least, to keepe 
of his owne charge, one that can discharge his place, and if neither 
to quite their commands to such, as will doe the one or other. By 
this means his Majesty may have an Army of foot on a sodaine in 
any part of England to answer all occasions, without drawing his 
forces much farree out of their proper countries; for an Enemy 
may make shew of landing in one place, and having drawen the 
greatest strength of the Kingdome thither (windes serving for it) 
sodainly transport himself to another, before that Army can by 
land come there.” 


In other words, Harwood demanded a nation in arms, and, 90 
to say, the institution of rifle clubs all over the country. He 
also required that the officers shall be well trained at 
mancuvres—in those days manguvres were supplied by 
simply “going personally for the summer into some actual 
war abroad.” 

Harwood next examines the lack of good horses and horse- 
men, and incidentally lays it down that “ personal honours” 
should be bestowed by the King only on those who “did 





conform themselves to do his Majesty and country service.” 
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Restate that condition in democratic terms, and it amounts 
to this, that the privilege of citizenship and the obligation of 
service ought to be indissolubly associated. Harwood refines 
upon this point as follows, and every word may be applied to 
the objes‘ions raised to National Service :— 

“Tt may bee said, these advises will bee found not practiquable, 
or very difficult ; so are all great workes at first, but I conceive, 
if his Majesty would take it to heart, and give incouragements of 
honour and preferrements, to such as conforme themselves to his 

Jeasure herein, and make this the way of advancement it would 
difficult, but if without this way honour and advancement 
may bee had; well may they thinke, why should they take such 
in. or be at such charge, for that which may more easily bee 
; And here I cannot but blame our Nation in the genorall, 
(for I believe, the most gloriousest of our neighbours, will grant, 
it as valiant a Nation as is on the earth) that they should not bee 
more addicted to Armies, but give themselves for the most, to 
expensefull pleasures, altogether unserviceable for King and 
Countrey : whereas there is not a French Gentleman, that 80 soon 
as hoe begins to write man, but learnes to ride, to use his armes 
on foot and horseback, and whether younger or elder brother, puts 
himself into some actual warre for sometime, to learne the trade 
of a Souldier though he never intend to make it his profession.” 


Harwood’s concluding words are memorable: “If .. . 
advancements of honour may bee had better cheape, by 
staying at home and following their pleasures, then will but 
few ever take the paines and labour, . .. all men being led 
either by honour, or profit, or both.” 





BOOKS FOR “BOWER BIRDS.” 


REAT interest seems to be felt just now in the art of 
housekeeping, in all ite infinite mass of detail. By 
housekeeping we do not, of course, mean the daily ordering 
of dinner, but rather the “keeping house” of the children. 
Books are written on the subject, and newspapers give advice, 
excellent if sometimes obvious, on such points as the fur- 
nishing of a maidservant’s bedroom, the right method of 
hanging up a curtain or hammering a nail into a jerry-built 
wall. 

These careful instructions for doing simple things no 
doubt find many attentive readers, and we are far from 
denying their usefulness. The instinct of the Bower Bird 
(a subject discussed in these columns some years ago) is 
strongly developed in many of us, and obeying it is one of the 
pleasures of life. But those who have fallen under the spell 
of the “cult” of the house, and who try to follow the 
counsels of perfection that are to be found in the handbooks, 
can no longer spend happy hours in the dim dustiness of old 
furniture shops, acquiring strange possessions, without the 
uncomfortable feeling that they may be about to transgress 
some rule for the making of the “ House Beautiful.” Some of 
our mentors, for instance, forbid a carved oak chest, for they 
say, and with terrible truth, that the housemaid will not always 
dust it properly, and that our houses must be “homes ” and 
not dust traps. Therefore, as they should contain nothing 
that cannot be easily cleaned, we must forgo such antique 
pleasures. But the lover of old things might answer, “Can 
anything be easily cleaned—anything worth having, that is? 
Do you expect me to live in a tiled room, furnished with 
enamelled iron tables and chairs, into which the garden hose 
can be turned once a week P Anything short of this must be 
carefully cleaned, and I refuse to live in dull dustlessness.” 

But the seed of doubt has been planted, and it is now im- 
possible to enjoy the curves and lines of, say, an Adam 
chimneypiece, without thinking that a plain surface would, 
after all, be cleaner. Nothing that harbours spiders (and 
often sentiment as well) must be allowed to remain in a dark 
corner. In fact, there must be no dark corners. Now if we 
consider this state of mind carefully we shall perceive that 
it is really pandering to incompetence. If we have not 
enough strength of character to insist on efficient dusting we 
deserve to live in a desert of easily cleaned and featureless 
furniture. 

Bot even if this seems a more desirable way of life 
than that of perennial contest with stolid housemaids, how 
can we exchange our present household goods, chosen in 
days of ignorance, for others more suited to our new en- 
lightenment? It is conceivable that a young couple might 
begin their housekeeping lives with no other possessions 
than a pen and a cheque-book, and so, with the advice 
of the little books devoted to the subject, produce the 
“home Leautiful” of their dreams. But even these un- 





trammelled young people of our imagination will meet with 
at any rate one initial difficulty, and that will be to 
choose a “rule” out of the many contradictory ones pre- 
sented to them. For instance, it is generally laid down 
that for a room to be inhabitable the carpet must on no 
account cover the whole floor, but must have a “surround” 
(most strange of furnishing words) of easily cleaned wood, or 
cork carpet, or, to plumb the lowest depths, of linoleum. 
Here again we are the slaves of dust. ‘Till to-day this rule 
was “invariable,” but the present writer has just been startled 
by reading in the last book on the subject (The Art and Craft 
of Home-Making, by Edward W. Gregory, published by 
Messrs. Thomas Murphy and Co., at 3s. 6d. net), that “there 
is something to be said for a carpet to fit the room entirely.” 
This revolutionary statement is, however, softened by the 
following sentence: “The old objection—that it cannot be 
easily cleaned—has now been largely removed by the inven- 
tion of vacuum cleaners.” 

But our young people, if they are wise, will not neglect 
Mr. Gregory, even if they do not quite see eye to eye with 
him in this matter of a particular drawing-room carpet, for 
he writes with much judgment, and en!ivens his subject 
with a pretty humour, both in his text and in his black-and- 
white illustrations. For instance, he shows us an empty 
room, attractive in its simplicity of brickwork, casement 
windows, and low wooden-beamed roof, in one picture, and 
below it the same room furnished with queer monstrosities, 
remarking that, “If you have a dining-room like this, and 
furnish it like this, the architect will shed tears in his office” ; 
and there he is in a tiny “ inset "—with a pocket-handkerchief 
that reminds us by its generous size of the one belonging 
to the page in the old French picture-book of “ Malbrouck 
s’en va-t-en guerre.” 

Mr. Gregory's fancy plays lightly over many apparently 
prosaic details of daily use and wont. “The windows of 
the houses of the London aristocracy,” he tells us, “ show a 
callous disregard for the feelings of the man in the street. 
At a house in Park Lane there used to be a window where 
an attempt at original treatment had been made by looping 
up curtains on the side opposite to that from which they 
were suspended—that is to say, the curtains crossed one 
another in the middle like a pair of scissors, a most unhappy 
arrangement. . . . As to bedroom windows, in the tall houses 
of the opulent in London they are curtained on the principle 
that the higher they are the less it matters, and when the 
second fluor is reached they begin to matter very little 
indeed.” 

Our author evidently enjoys the game of “ keeping house,” 
and is not appalled even by its more trying moments, for 
he incidentally mentions spring cleaning as “the most 
beneficial domestic operation of the year.” He faces 
and solves for us and for himself many of the problems 
that confront us all from time to time, with engaging 
originality combined with much sound common sense. He 
discusses the serious business of house-hunting and furnishing, 
makes useful suggestions about “things that get out of order,” 
and though the “Gentle Reader ” may sometimes feel that 
Mr. Gregory has been a little too painstaking in making 
matters “ plain, even to the meanest intelligence,” he has the 
great merit of giving readable as well as practical advice that 
will appeal to many “ Bower Birds.” 

Though he does not here go very deeply into “the eternal 
servant question,” as he calls it, Mr. Gregory’s remarks on 
the subject are worth consideration. For instance, there is 
the plan of treating the kitchen as “a work-room only, 
cutting out the scullery, and providing a small servants’ 
sitting-room instead.” This, of course, is applying the 
principle of the housekeeper’s room of the large house to 
the different necessities of the small one. But the balance 
of work is not the same in both cases. Where two or three 
servants share the work of a house, the additional labour 
entailed by another sitting-room might not be welcome to 
them. Employers and maidservants use the word “kitchen” 
differently. Tous it has always been associated with work, 
but to the families of the agricultural labourer, the very 
small farmer or tradesman, from whom our maidservants 
come, it is, though they may not use the actual words, the 
“house place,” where most of their time indoors has been 
spent, and where they are accustomed to rest and to enjoy 
themselves, as well as to work. There is food for reflection 
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in the fact that while we are bhilding our own small houses with 
one living-room, and in carefully planned cottages giving 
its due importance to the kitchen as a sitting-room, our 
thoughts should turn to the village ideal of a “ best parlour” 
for our maidservants. 

Even if we cannot, or will not, set our houses in new order, 
“ Bower Bird” books give us fresh and interesting ideas on 
subjects which some of us, at any rate, may be in danger of 
considering as outworn, and thereby save us from that path of 
household dullness into which we may wander if we disregard 
the sign-posts to progress set up by younger enthusiasms 
than our own. There is also a certain pensive fascination, 
for those who live in old-fashioned houses, in the mere 
reading about arrangements (or should we say “ schemes” P) 
that they can only hope to make their own in a castle in 
Spain. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WHAT CIVIL WAR MEANS FOR THE ARMY. 
[To rus Eviror or Tae “ Srecraror.”] 

S1r,—I have read your article under the above heading with 
an interest which was considerable but at the same time 
purely academic. As a soldier, I can assure your contri- 
butor that it would be utterly and absolutely impossible for 
the Government to call in the Army to carry out the behests 
of the Nationalists until, which is inconceivable, those behests 
have been endorsed by the country. Stationed as I am in 
the Aldershot command, I have had excellent opportunities 
of finding out the real feeling of the Army. I have heard 
the question discussed many times during the past few weeks, 
and have always arrived at the same conclusion, namely, 
that at least ninety per cent. of the officers of the Army 
would refuse to be any party to the coercion of those whose 
only crime is loyalty to “that party emblem,” the Union 
Jack. Soldiers, as such, should possess no politics, but on 
that very account their aid ought not to be invoked to 
settle matters which should properly be left to another 
tribunal—the electors of the United Kingdom.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A SoLpiEr. 





[To tHe Eprror ov tue “Sprrcrator.”’} 
§mr,— While being an admirer of your sane publication I have 
received rather a shock to such a sentiment by reading the 
article on “What Civil War Means for the Army,” in the 
issue of November 22nd. Quite apart from the desirability not 
to lay yourself open to the charge, a justifiable one, that you 
have deliberately put ideas of military disobedience into many 
minds which have not even thought of such action, you seem 
to regard a possible rising in Ulster as on the same level as a 
riot. Such would not be the case. The Army is the weapon 
of the Government, to be used, infer alia, to enforce the Acts of 
the Government, such Acts having been passed by a majority 
of the elected representatives. This being the case, the Army 
is non-political, and it will be a very bad day for the nation 
when its Army, perhaps helped by such articles as the one in 
question, begins to meddle in politics. This feeling about 
non-interference with politics is strong in the best of our 
officers, and long may it continue so. If a Home Rule Act 
is passed, it becomes the law of the land. If the Ulstermen 
openly declare that they will not submit to it, and that they 
are organizing, and will use an armed and trained military 
force to combat the Act, the Army, if called in to defeat 
that force, is quelling an armed rebellion, and not a riot 
or civil commotion, which are totally different things. This 
being so, every soldier is bound to obey orders, and if he 
does not do so he is liable to the death penalty. Your remarks 
as to the position of a soldier during a riot, that he is then 
simply a citizen armed with peculiarly deadly weapons, which 
he must therefore be doubly careful not to use unless the 
occasion demands them, are quite correct, but it is the lack of 
distinction by you between civil commotion and an armed 
rebellion against an Act of Parliament to which I beg 
to call attention. You have, in my opinion, done a great 
disservice to the cause of Army discipline by publishing the 
article; and you will notice that I do not give my personal 








views on the rights or wrongs of Ulster. Probably nine oat 
of ten would guess them wrong! I enclose my name, but 
subscribe myself Discrriing, 

[Does “ Discipline” think there is no case in which the 
right of insurrection arises? We admit that the cases are 
very rare, but surely the case under which a community 
bomogeneous in racial characteristics and religious beliefs, is 
transferred from the Parliament of its choice and consent 
to one which it detests is a case. Remember, this is no 
matter of local government, but of law-making, of subjection 
to a body which can make statutes affecting the life, liberty, 
and happiness of those within its area of control. Remember 
also that this forcible transfer of legislative allegiance ig 
made in the name of “the right of self-government.” We 
need not, however, dispute the moral question. We have got 
to deal with facts as they are. The determination of Ulster 
to resist is one fact, and another fact, dislike it as we may, 
and we dislike it very greatly, is that the discipline of the 
Army will be gravely affected by using it to force the Ulster. 
men under a Dublin Parliament. “ Discipline’s” distinction 
between riot and rebellion will not help him or the nation, 
Resistance to the law is rebellion, felony, and treason. No 
doubt the Government might recognize the Ulstermen ag 
belligerents and so mitigate their legal offence; but are they 
likely to do so? If, however, he reads our article again, and 
less hastily than he appears to have read it on the previous 
occasion, he will find that we dealt both with rioting and 
rebellion. He will also see that we deprecate, instead of 
encouraging, disobedience to orders in the Army. To state 
the law as it undoubtedly exists in regard to the soldier’s 
responsibility to the civil courts cannot possibly be regarded 
as “seducing” the Army. The spirit that exists among both 
officers and men cannot be got rid of by pretending not to 
see it. Let “ Discipline” read the letter that comes before 
his.—Ep. Spectator.} 





(To ras Epiror ov rus “ Specraror.”} 

S1r,—As a bystander taking much interest in current events, 
may I suggest that you seem to make too much of the necessity 
of civil war if the Home Rule Bill is finally passed. In 
common with many others, it seems to me that no British 
Government dare attempt to enforce the Act in Ulster by means 
of British troops, and your own second leading article in 
the issue of November 22nd, “What Civil War Means for 
the Army,” gives abundant proof of the danger of doing so. 
In this city (Edinburgh) one cannot forget the doom that in 
1736 overtook Captain Porteous for ordering his men to fire 
upon the crowd and thereby causing the death of several of 
the citizens.—I am, Sir, &c., S. T. 

P.S.—In a letter I had recently from a reliable source in 
Canada, the writer says, “ By all accounts from many parts 
of Canada the Canadians are going to flock in large numbers 
to aid Ulster in the event of the Bill being brought into 
force.” 





THE PROBLEM OF EXCLUSION. 
(To tur Eprror or tus “Srrcraror.”’} 
Srr,— There is one contingency with which you have not dealt 
in considering possible issues of the present situation of the 
Irish question. It seems probable that Mr. Redmond will be 
forced to decline to accept a Home Rule Bill from which Ulster 
is excluded. The Government may then drop the Bill or they 
may still press it. Their self-respect, if that is an appropriate 
term to use in connexion with them, may prevent their adopt- 
ing the former course. But if they adopt the latter they 
cannot pass the Bill without Nationalist votes unless they 
get support elsewhere. In these circumstances Mr. Asquith 
may appeal to the Unionist leaders to assist him to 
pass the Bill excluding Ulster, as otherwise he will pass it 
with Nationalist support in its present form, which, as you 
point out, means civil war. My fear is that in this way the 
Unionist Party may be entrapped into support of the 
principle of Home Rule. It may, of course, seem out of 
the question that the Government should attempt to pass a 
Home Rule Bill which is rejected by the Nationalists them- 
selves, but I can conceive the possibility when their existence 
depends on it, and they have an opportunity of making their 
opponents commit themselves fatally. Now im the event of 
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res being made to the Unionist leaders such as I have 


nano what is their duty? My answer would be to reject 
= abeolutely. It seems to me entirely inconsistent with 


joni ‘nciples even to seem to coquet with Home Rule, 
ee ane to support a Home Rule Bill of any kind. 
Talk about coalitions! What could be more unnatural than 
an alliance between the present Government and the Unionist 
Party for the purpose of passing such a Bill? I am con- 
yinced that most Unionists will feel with me that the only safe 
course for us is the on peat — — — to 

j clean thing in any form.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

do with the un g y 7 

[In the supposed case the Unionists would, of course, say, 
“We cannot help you to pass a Bill rejected by every section 
of the Irish people. If the Nationalists do not want your 
Bill no one wants it, and therefore it must be dropped.” 
Refusing to help the Nationalists to turn the Government 
out is another matter, but all history shows that Governments 
kept in office by the tolerance of the Opposition are never 
very long-lived.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. BIRRELL IN IRELAND. 
[To tux Eprror oy Tux “Srecrator."’} 
Sir,—Mr. Birrell’s ignominious in-and-out policy with regard 
to Mr. Larkin, on which you comment with just severity, is 
by no means an isolated instance of recent strange doings in 
Dublin Castle in cases where the public interest and the 
political interests of the Government have threatened to come 
into conflict. We hada very similar case in Belfast during 
the dock strike of 1907, when Mr. Larkin was committed for 
trial, not for words spoken, but on a charge of serious assault. 
The Crown removed the case to Dublin, and there, after an 
abortive trial, entered a nelle prosequi. I express no opinion 
onthe merits: the authorities may have been right in order- 
ing the prosecution, they may have been right in abandoning 
the prosecution. It is difficult to see how they could have 
been right in both. The fact that throughout that disastrous 
strike Mr. Larkin was working in the closest alliance with 
Mr. Devlin and his friends (Mr. Devlin being, as we have 
been told by Mr. Dillon, the “real Chief Secretary” for 
Ireland) was accepted locally as a sufficient explanation of the 
decision, as well as of the obstinate refusal of the authorities 
during several months to afford any adequate protection to 
employers and workmen anxious only to carry on their busi- 
ness. Three years later, in 1910, the scene of operations was 
in Cork, where again Mr. Larkin came into collision with the 
law and was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. He 
was released by Dublin Castle within three months. In this 
case I should say that there was a good deal of sympathy with 
Larkin, the prosecution being regarded as a vindictive one 
arising out of a private quarrel. But the judge apparently 
took a serious view of the case. The present case, in which a 
sentence of seven months has been reduced to one of some 
three weeks, has been sufficiently dealt with in your article. 
But it may be pointed out, as explaining the foolish prose- 
cution, that Mr. Larkin is now under the ban of Mr. Devlin 
and his Hibernians (he refers to them constantly as the 
“Ancient Order of Hooligans”), and the fainéant Chief 
Secretary must, of course, obey the orders of the “real” Chief 
Secretary. These instances of “high moral courage” on Mr. 
Birrell’s part have excited the disgust of self-respecting men 
of all parties, but they do not stand alone. Reading is not 
the only by-election that has flustered Dublin Castle into 
strange decisions. I will give a recent instance. The county 
of Clare is admittedly the plague spot of Ireland. To the 
openly expressed distress of an excellent Bishop, agrarian 
crime flourishes; the perpetrators are known, but no man 
dares to give evidence. It is “the crime that is not to be 
denounced” of Mr. Gladstone’s famous speech. In one case 
last year, however, the Crown secured evidence: conviction 
was followed by a sentence of seven years’ penal servitude 
—and Dublin Castle released the convict within two months ! 
The only explanation that I have seen offered of this strange 
proceeding comes from a Nationalist source. Statements 
from that quarter are not always accurate, but in view of 
the use that has been made of the Derry election, giving as 
it did a majority of one to the Nationalists in the repre- 
sentation of Ulster, the English public should hear a 
Nationalist explanation of how that majority was secured. 





The writer is the Dublin correspondent of the Daily Herald, 
and the date is November 3rd, 1913 :— 


“Then came the Derry election. It was all important for the 
Home Rule argument to capture Derry from the Unionists: a few 
votes would turn the scale. Twenty determined men of Derry 
intimated to the Government, through an Irish member who has 
a close connexion with Derry, that the price of their votes was the 
release of Arkins. The bargain was struck. On January 31st the 
Liberal was returned for Derry, and on the same day Arkins was re- 
leased, having served less than two months instead of seven years.” 


This, we may assume, is another instance of Mr. Birrell’s 
“high moral courage” in dealing with the administration of 
the law in Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., Uusttr UNIonIst. 





THE POSITION OF MR. REDMOND AND THE 
REVOLUTIONARIES. 
(To tae Epirog or tus “Srectrator.”’) 


Srr,—In the controversy at present raging over the Home 
Rule Bill, some allowance should be made for the domestic 
difficulties Mr. Redmond and his lieutenants have to contend 
with. That Mr. Redmond is personally prepared to stand 
over every word he has recently said in England on the subject 
of Imperial unity and toleration to Protestants I do not for a 
moment doubt, and that Mr. Devlin is equally convinced as to 
the benefits that accrue from the British connexion is obvious 
from the fact that his society, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
is heavily subsidized from Imperial sources under the Insurance 
Act. But neither Mr. Redmond nor Mr. Devlin has the final 
word in these matters. The decision rests with men of a 
different class, the leaders of the revolutionary societies which 
are now pursuing an active propaganda in Ireland for complete 
separation from England. To cope with their designs in the 
North of Ireland alone seven extra men with special powers 
were added last week to the ordinary detective force. To the 
revolutionaries Mr. Redmond’s recent professions of loyalty 
have been very irksome. They resent his constant protesta- 
tions of fidelity to England, and they are thoroughly alarmed 
at the prospect of the exclusion of Ulster from the scope of 
the Home Rule Bill. Fantastic schemes of “buying out” the 
Ulster Planters have been surging through the minds of these 
people for the past two years, and the exclusion of Ulster or 
any part of it is wholly incompatible with their accomplish- 
ment. The saner minds amongst the revolutionaries are of 
course aware that British money backed by British bayonets 
would be required for their purpose of confiscating the property 
of what they call the “ British Garrison,” for, to do them 
justice, the idea of the subjugation and forcible expropriation 
of Protestant Ulster by the Celtic majority is too wild even 
for thought. 

No confiscation under the guise of “land purchase” can 
take place anywhere in Ireland so long as ninety thousand 
armed men are on the spot to prevent it. As to their 
capacity to prevent it, I may say in passing that I have seen 
the best trained troops of the Continent, and taking them 
man for manI have never seen finer military material than 
exists in the rank and file of the Ulster Volunteers. They 
are not, I admit, pretty men to look at. They are a dour- 
looking, hard-jawed, large-boned breed, averaging, I should 
say, five feet eight inches in height, and not remarkable for 
excessive amiability to strangers. They are altogether a 
different race from the large, pulpy men of the South. The 
pressure which the revolutionary societies are able to bring 
upon Mr. Redmond is, it is safe to say, an infinitely greater 
source of trouble to him than any exposure by Unionist 
speakers of his disloyal utterances in the past. The fact 
that he was flayed by Mr. Bonar Law the other day at 
Birmingham will not prevent him from bobbing up serenely 
to-morrow or next day at Newcastle or Manchester, and 
repeating his assertions that Home Rule will mean a peaceful 
and loyal Ireland. 

Nobody accuses Mr. Redmond of being actuated by sordid 
motives in wishing to retain his place as leader of his 
party. But it must be clearly understood that if he fails 
to win Home Rule, or is able only to win it with Ulster or any 
part of it excluded, his leadership of the Irish Party comes to 
an end immediately. Nothing can save him. It will be of no 
avail to plead that he did all that mortal man could do in 
the circumstances. With relentless logic the answer will be 
hurled at him from end to end of Ireland, “ You got your 
chance and you were not equal to it. Out you go.” This is 
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the pitiable frame of mind to which he has been reduced by 
the knowledge at last brought home to him that Protestant 
Ulster will fight against being placed under a permanent 
Roman Catholic majority from the rest of Ireland. His offer 
of any terms to Ulster, short of exclusion, has been rejected 
with scorn, his knowledge that an influential section of the 
Cabinet is working for the exclusion of the north-eastern 
counties has filled him with alarm. Is it to be wondered at 
that the Nemesis which has dogged the steps of every Irish 
leader from Shane O’Neill to Parnell should now appear close 
upon his own heels, threatening him with the penalty that 
pursues the man who, having greatly dared but ignobly failed, 
has been hurled from his place with disgrace and contumely 
by his ungrateful followers? Surely this conveys a warning 
to all future aspirants to the position of 
“ Leader of the Irish Race at Home and Abroad.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., OBSERVER. 





MR. REDMOND AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”"] 
S1r,—Mr. Redmond’s speech, as reported in to-day’s papers, 
may possibly afford comfort to those who are persuaded that 
“Home Rule means Rome Rule.” It can hardly do so, how- 
ever, to those Catholics who, in their desire to see Ireland 
in the enjoyment of the fullest possible measure of local 
autonomy, are prepared to accept the present Bill as the best 
(or only) means of attaining that end. They must, surely, 
ask themselves: What does Mr. Redmond mean by that 
“spiritual domination of Rome” from which Home Rule is 
to free Ireland? He either refers to that spiritual authority 
of the Holy See in matters of faith and of conscience, which 
all Catholics hold to be synonymous and identical with the 
authority of Our Blessed Lord Himself, or his words have 
neither sense nor meaning. If he wishes it to be understood 
that Home Rule is to set Ireland free from that “domination,” 
how can any Catholic be a Home Ruler, and retain any 
pretence to be considered a loyal son of Holy Mother 
Church? If, therefore, Home Rule (as Mr. Redmond under- 
stands it) is to put party above principle, and Caesar above 
God, then the choice, for every Catholic Home Ruler, must 
lie, not between an anti-clerical, anti-Christian autonomy and 
things as they are, but between Mr. Redmond’s conception of 
“a Free Church in a Free State” (wherein the liberty of the 
former is to be under the complete control of the latter) and 
a Federalism which shall give to each province (as in Canada) 
just such a measure of autonomy, spiritual or constitutional, 
as shall be compatible with loyalty to God, to the King, and 
to the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis W. Grey. 
The Manor Lodge, Alexandra Road, 
Watford: Nov. 22nd, 1913. 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN DUBLIN. 
[To raz Epiton ov tue “ Spectrator.’’] 
Srr,—I enclose cutting from the Guardian of November 14th, 
which is very enlightening as to the fate of Protestants in 
Ulster should Home Rule ever become law.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ULSTERWOMAN. 


“ An incident that is glaringly symptomatic of Papalist intoler- 
ance has come to light. A Mr. Walton, a Protestant who had 
served for thirty-nine years in Messrs. Gill’s, the well-known 
Roman Catholic publishers, has been given notice to quit. He 
had been admittedly a careful and conscientious worker. The 
head and front of his offending was this. He has been in the 
habit for the past thirty-four years of attending on Sunday 
mornings in the Metropolitan Hall buildings and helping in the 
distribution of free breakfasts to the poor children of the city. 
Many of these children are Roman Catholics, and as a consequence 
Messrs. Gill accused Mr. Walton of proselytism, and he was 
immediately dismissed without compensation. Such an incident 
may help to explain the attitude of Ulstermen towards the 

rospect of a Parliament dominated by the Ancient Order of 
ibernians. The facts of the case are not denied by the firm 
referred to.” 





PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND. 
(To tam Eprror or tue “SrectratTor.”] 

Str,—Why not give Ireland provincial government? Not 

only Ireland, but every shire or province in the United King- 

dom. The present system of taking every little petty affair 

to the House of Commons must be very unsatisfactory. I 


a 
understand that it often costs more to get a petty loca} 


improvement Bill through the British Houses of Parliament 
than it actually costs to do the work. Matters pertaining to 
the Empire or United Kingdom as a whole should be a 

by a United Government or House of Commons as at presen’ 
each province or shire electing members to the United Govern. 
ment in proportion to population, and each should haye equal 
representation, something Ulster has not got under present 
conditions. Home Rule will never cure Ireland’s troubles; 
provincial government solves the difficulty in Canada, why 
not in Ireland? Manitoba, the most progressive province in 
Canada, would never consent to be governed by Nationalist 
Quebec. No, sir, never. Will Ulster, the only progressive 
province in Ireland, consent to be governed by the Nationalists 
and traitors of the south and west of Ireland? Never; no, sir, 
never. Ulster is prosperous and contented, why not let well 
enough alone, or improve their conditions by giving them 
provincial government? But don’t ask them to consent to be 
governed by Rome. As loyal subjects of King and country 
(a compliment I cannot pay to the Nationalists), their reply 
must be, as it always has been, No surrender. Hoping that I 
have not trespassed too much on your valuable time, and that 
these suggestions, through the infinence of your paper, may 
help to solve the problem.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manitoba: November 12th, 1913. Irish CANADIAN, 





“TOLERATION,” 1912-13. 

(To rue Eprror or THE “Srxrctaror.”} 
Srr,—The enclosed is, except for the alteration of names, a 
literal transcript of a conversation I held a few weeks ago 
with a farmer near the border of Connaught. 

“April nineteen-twelve this trouble began. Macmahon 
had a farm—’twas away the other side of X , and he'd 
another, a small little bit of a place, near by Z——. And the 
tenant of the one he had been six years in arrears ” ( 





{arrears with 

rent), “ the other maybe four years now, or six, or eight. So 
they evicted them, and Macmahon, a quiet Protestant man, he 
did take the place. Then the League came to him and said 
they were wishful to reinstate those men, and would settle for 
the moneys they were owing. So they came to an agreement 
with Macmahon, and Samuelson, a Jew in , be con- 
tracted to bing over his bits of furniture and things But it 
appeared there was an eviction on the farm here, it might be 
sixty-two years ago, or more, so they did not keep their agree- 
ment, and the Hibernians sent word and turned the boys out 
to stop the van, and Macmahon, the poor decent Protestant 
man, he lay without covering and with not so much asa bite 
of food, say from Saturday till the Monday, he and his wife, 
and they aged people. So then Reverent Atkinson sent word for 
to say would the Lodge” (the local Orange Lodge) “not come 
and help bring Macmahon’s furniture and things along ? Iam 
Master of this Lodge, as me father was before me, and I sent 
word round. I could not go meself, but a dozen or more went 
and I lent them a horse. 

“Then there was painted up in —— on the walls of a 
house, ‘ To hell with Macmahon,’ and it was shown there fora 
long time. And they came shouting and blew bottles” (with the 
bottoms out, as horns) “from that hill there, and from round 
here, just for to draw the country’s attention, and to show I 
was to be boycotted for lending me horse. And evenly they 
shouted ‘ Rotten Atkinson,’ and him the Reverent and all, and 
‘Rotten McKeown,’ which is meself, and ‘To hell with 
McKeown.’ The neighbours, young men as had been friends 
with me always, would not speak tome. They daresn’t. If I 
met them in the road by themselves like they might, but if 
there was two of them they daresn’t, for fear one might tell 
on the other. So if there was two they did not see me. 

“ Me housekeeper, a decent quiet body what I had engaged 
to look after the childer, me wife being took to the asylum, 
she was under agreement to me till May, and in April 
nineteen-twelve when the trouble started, the priest told her 
she must stay no more, but must go toa place he named to 
her. Go to that place she did not, but she might not 
stay with me, so she went to another place she had known 
before. There was meself left with no one to feed the 
childer or to mend their clothes. I had to get me own niece, 
what was wanted in her own place, at great inconvenience to 
live with me, and help cook and mind me four childer. And 











me eldest gossoon, him forninst the house there, when he went 
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to school the other gossoons took and ill-treated him. They 


would slap his face and call him ‘Macmahon,’ he being 
McKeown, ye know. And me neighbour in the farm there, a 
decent man though a Roman Catholic, my gossoon used to 
fetch his milk for him te the Creamery. I was not paid to 
fetch it, ye’ll understand, but did it to convenience Lage we 
being neighbours, and he paying nothing to me, even!y yeta 
penny maybe some time to the gossoon for his trouble. But 
they told him his milk must not come in by me cart. Being 
a decent man, and me doing it to convenience him, he said he 
would make no change, but he having an old sister aged and 
sickly I did not be wanting to bring trouble upon him. So 
she sent their boy to the Creamery, and gallons of the good 
milk did he spill every day. Now my gossoon might take it 
again, but in the meantime he had gone another way, and I 
bad arranged he should carry the milk for a Protestant man 
and a member of the Lodge. 

“Evenly yet they were not content, but one of them wrote 
to the asylum where my wife was, I having had to get her 
consigned there by an order from the police, ye understand, 
and they said in the letter that I was a well-to-do man and 
quite able to pay for her maintenance, though nobody ever 
did pay at all. They called it a test case, and such a test it 
was they had to go to Richmond to find another. And there 
was no name to the letter—’twas just done to spite me and put 
more trouble upon me. So they took and searched out and 
sent me a bill for twenty-five pounds. Now we small farmers 
has the hard time of it always, and one bad season maybe will 
break us entirely. Me being a far-seeing and a careful man, 
I could have paid it, but it would leave me with no penny at 
all to work me farm, and that was ruination. 

“It is a different story I'd be telling ye to-day but for 
Reverent Atkinson. Meself were a Wesleyian Methodist, 
but when the trouble began the other Wesleyians looked 
coldly upon me. But Reverent Atkinson stood by me, and 
we fought it in the Court, and he saw I was defended. The 
other Unionists saw to that and managed the money between 
themselves, for since the boycott began I could not make much 
of the money I had made. Always I had mowed the grass 
for them, and for the priest himself, though he knew I was 
Master of the Lodge. But evenly they knew I did work well 
and chapely, and meself were the favourite with them all, so 
he got me to mow his grass, till now he never sent for me, and 
so [ found another man was doing the mowing. But the 
Lodge stood by me, and the Unionist Club men they found 
the money, and Reverent Atkinson saw that the case was 
fought, like the good fighting man that he is. And so he 
got it that I only paid three pound ten. Evenly yet no one 
else pays, and we have to live careful, and I must feed and 
dress the childer plainly, it being a great loss to a man in my 
position not to have his wife to look after the house for him. 
Now I got a woman who did not mind the people here, though 
a Roman Catholic, but I do not know if she treats me honest 
or maybe robs me. But the trouble is wearing down, for they 
know I would stand out against them, and the Lodge stood 
by me, though there be ten men yet who did employ me and 
now will not have me to work for them. 

“And this after all is only a little boycott, just an annoy- 
ance, not what they do in the south-west, because here they 
know we are stronger, and can take care of ourselves, and 
the Lodge will stand by me. “Lis nothing to what the 
trouble would be with Home Rule. No, they do not want 
it, not even the Roman Catholics of them that are well-to- 
do and decent men, but they daresn’t say so to let people 
know, though they will tell me when we talk together. 
Some of the boys want it because they do think that of 
every farm with as much as twenty acres some would be 

taken away and given to them. And they call still certain 
fields by the names of the tenants that have lost them fifty 
and sixty years ago, and they do believe those fields will be 
given back to them by whose names they bes called. 

“We were all settling down so peaceable, doing well and 
friendly all round, and then this last thing Mr. Birrell did 
about the land upset all again. It was cruel work he did 
stopping the land purchase. You will understand he stopped 
them settling. And then they have stirred up all this trouble 
anew. But we will not give in. Yes, we have to be armed. 
I carry me gun now, though I never did use to have firearms, 
We all have to. And we are better men than they, and they 





know it. No, we'll not have Home Rule, and that’s all about 
it. They can’t make us.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wentworth Place, D. H. Mourray Reap, 
Wicklow. 





COUNTY COTTAGE EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 


{To tus Eprror or tux “ Srecrator,”’] 


Srr,—It will doubtless be a matter of interest to many readers 
of the Spectator to know that, as an outcome of Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey’s Merrow experiment, the Rural Co-partnership 
Housing and Land Council is taking steps to establish a 
Cottage and Small Homestead Exhibition Ground near every 
county town. The object of these permanent exhibitions will 
be to encourage specialisation in economy and convenience of 
structure for cottages, smal! homesteads, and buildings requisite 
to agriculture; the Council’s aim being to promote rural settle- 
ment on the group system and the pursuit of the smaller 
agricultural industries. As the societies affiliated to the Council 
have erected buildings of the description named, some of 
which are notable for the amount and convenience of the 
accommodation secured for a moderate cost, there exists 
already a beginning of model types. The intention, however, 
is not to limit the exhibition to buildings erected by societies, 
but to invite specialisation by architects or any persons or 
firms competent to contribute some factor towards the 
result of securing most value for outlay. The exhibition 
grounds will be under the management of County Com- 
mittees in conjunction with the Council's Executive. Each 
county will be divided into districts, each district being 
allotted to one or more members of the County Committee 
for observation and report of any local building or experiment 
likely to prove serviceable: especial attention would be 
directed to bringing local materials and styles into use when 
this could be done advantageously. These measures, com- 
bined with the continuous experience of societies in regard to 
the durability, usefulness, and economy in upkeep of their 
buildings, should, when all the counties are linked up, provide 
a thorough index to what is discoverable year by year in the 
way of efficient building at the lowest reasonable cost, and of 
the architects and builders who have become specialists in it. 
Not only would plans and specifications be made easily 
obtainable, but behind them would be a knowledge of builders 
who had already built to them for a moderate price, and who 
would be ready to repeat their contracts. In so much of this 
class of building does cost depend on builders’ use and wont 
that a plan and specification, apart from knowledge of a 
builder familiar with them, often turn out but of little use. 
Though at the outset this advantage necessarily would be 
confined to those building in districts covered by particular 
contractors, in time their congeners would be discovered else- 
where, and a comprehensive list made available for all parts 
of the country. 

I have avoided the use of the term ‘‘cheap,” as some recent 
references in the press have shown how easy it is to take a 
wrong view of the term when used in connexion with build- 
ing. Specialisation on climinating the unnecessary should 
be taken as the guiding principle for securing “ cheapness” as 
the term is used in connexion with cottage experiments. How 
important this is will be realized when the fact is considered 
that, whether the maximum cost of a cottage is limited to 
£150 or £200, the said maximum is never sufficiently generous 
to allow of superfluous expenditure on any part of the building 
without the tenant’s convenience having to suffer. If, say, by 
substituting creosoted weatherboard for nine-inch brick in any 
part of a cottage without loss to efficiency of structure £3 a 
cottage can be saved (as was the case with one of our societies’ 
cottages), the money thus saved can be spent on providing 
a good dresser or similar convenience. By avoiding every 
unnecessary structural expense another of our societies, having 
a maximum of under £150 per cottage, has been able to pro- 
vide a living-room with a floor area of sixteen by twelve feet, a 
parlour, larder, scullery, &., and three bedrooms. It was able 
to spend nearly £3 apiece on kitchen stoves. When it is 
remembered how a tenant’s convenience can be added to bya 
relatively unstinted expenditure on the most necessary things, 
every penny that can be saved in structure without affecting 
efficiency is worth trying for. In this connexion it may be 
remarked that while a cottage built to an exceptionally 
low maximum such as £100 may appear to provide scant 
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accommodation, the true test is whether it shows a system of 
structure which is an advance on previous experiments, and 
which if applied on a larger scale would give more accom- 
modation for a given sum than heretofore. In fact, to 
paraphrase an old saying, any architect or builder who can 
make a given sum produce two feet of floor area which 
hitherto has only produced one is a benefactor of his kind. 
In connexion with our county exhibition grounds, though 
it will not be practicable to fix any general maximum, in all 
eases the principle of building encouraged will be of the kind 
indicated in the foregoing paragraph.—I am, Sir, &c., 
4 Tavistock Square, W.C. Ernest BETHAM, 
Secretary R. C. H. & L. C. 


[All friends of the rural labourer will welcome this 
admirable proposal. When a man is shivering on the brink 
of cottage-building a gentle shove is often necessary. None 
is better than to be able to tell him to go to some place near 
and see a cottage which has been actually built for £110 or 
£150, and can be repeated for him. Such realities are worth 
a wilderness of paper designs and specifications which have 
never materialized. We wish the Council all possible success 
in their original and plucky scheme. What they will be doing 
is to familiarize the country at a dozen centres with cheap 
and efficient models.—Ep. Spectator. } 





COTTAGES THAT PAY. 
(To ruz Epiror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—On a previous occasion you allowed me to appeal 
through your columns for capital to build cottages on an 
economic basis. Partly as a result of that appeal capital came 
in, and the company on whose behalf I was appealing—the 
Kent Cottage Company—has been able to complete a scheme 
of building in the village of Leigh in Kent. The Company 
has now been in existence for eight years, and its operations 
have been so successful that I venture to ask your help again. 
The object of the Company is to satisfy the demand that 
exists in many villages in Kent and other counties for cottages 
of a good type at moderate rents. There is no reason why this 
demand should be met by the charity either of individuals or 
of the State. On the other hand, the speculative builder 
cannot afford to risk his capital for such a low rate of interest 
as this cottage property yields. Therefore it is necessary to 
appeal to people who are willing to accept a low rate of 
interest in return for the consciousness that their capital is 
performing a useful public service. For the last two 
years the Kent Cottage Company has been able to pay 
4 per cent. on its share capital besides placing in each 
year about one-third of the net profits to reserve. The 
policy of the directors is to limit the dividend to 4 per 
cent., and they foresee no difficulty in maintaining that 
rate. All the existing cottages are occupied, and the last 
four, now in course of construction, were let before the 
foundations were laid, and have been applied for eight times 
over. The cottages are let at rents varying from four shillings 
to five shillings a week, exclusive of rates, which are collected 
separately week by week from those tenants who prefer not to 
pay the half-yearly charge in one sum. There are also other 
more expensive cottages approximating to the villa type. 
Every tenant has to take at least one share (£1) in the capital 
of the Company. This gives the tenants an interest in the 
success of the Company, and further acts as a guarantee for 
the regular payment of weekly rent. It may be objected 
that the rents are higher than an agricultural labourer can 
afford to pay. The answer is, first, that some of the tenants 
of the Company are agricultural labourers, and secondly, that 
in most of the villages in the home counties there is a very 
considerable population of persons engaged in various occu- 
pations who readily pay even higher rents for a decent cottage. 
The wants of these persons are just as much deserving of 
attention as those of still poorer people, and the urgency of 
the want is proved by the experience of the Kent Cottage 
Company. Our experience also proves that it can be met on 
the lines here described. The company is now proposing to 
raise additional capital and to build more cottages either in 
the same or in adjoining villages. If any of your readers 
care to become shareholders I should be very grateful if they 
would communicate with me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
6 Raymond Buildings, Harowp Cox. 

Gray's Inn, W.C. 


LL , 


PISE BUILDING. 
[To ras Eprror or tux “ Spzcrator.”’] 
Srr,—I should like to draw the attention of your readers to 
the following extract from Cottage Building :— 


“PISE-DE-TERRE METHOD OF STRUCTURE. 

“Gravel is the best sort of earth for this kind of walling, and it 
should be of a loamy nature, with a large proportion of stones, 
It should be used as dry as possible, no cement being required, ag 
it is held together by the force of cohesion alone. The founda. 
tion upon which Pisé walling is to be erected is formed of stong 
or brickwork, rising not less than six inches or a foot above the 
surface of the ground, and about six inches wider than the thick. 
ness of the intended wall. It should be covered with a layer of 
Roman cement, stone, or tile to prevent the rising of damp. The 
foundation being completed, frames formed of planks of any con- 
venient length are fixed by resting them on the edges of the stong 
or brickwork, on either side; they are held together at the 
and bottom by iron bolts, and kept apart at the top by pieces of 
wood called ‘guides,’ placed about three feet asunder. ‘The Pisé 
gravel is then thrown in, about half a bushel at a time, spread 
evenly, and rammed down until the surface becomes perfectly 
hard. The work proceeds in this way till the frame is filled 
to within an inch or two of the upper bolt. A portion of 
the wall being thus completed, the lower bolts are drawn out 
and the upper ones slightly loosened: the frame is then raised 
bodily, till the lower holes rise above the top of the wall; 
the bolts are then replaced, and, together with those at the 
top, screwed up, and the work is proceeded with as before, 
One course may be laid upon another, as thus described, imme- 
diately it is finished; but it is found more convenient and makes 
better work to carry up the courses horizontally, and keep them 
of an equal height. As the work proceeds the tops of the walls 
are kept dry by copings or other means, and when completed to 
the necessary height, the roof (which should be already framed 
and ready for fixing) is immediately put on and covered in, 
The spaces for the doorways and windows are formed by placi 
partition boards, fastened to the framework by bolts, of the 
breadth of the walls and the height of the frame, on either side 
of the space to be left vacant; and pieces of timber, two or three 
inches thick, shaped like truncated wedges, are then inserted, 
with their bases in the wall itself, and their smaller sides touch- 
ing the partition boards. To these timbers the door-posts and 
window-frames are afterwards fastened. If the building rises 
above a ground storey, sleepers or plates are laid on the inner side 
of the walls, as in the ordinary manner, for the floor joists to rest 
on. A great improvement in the Pisé walling, and which would 
make it as durable as stone or brickwork, would be effected by 
forming the angles and door and window jambs of brick or stone. 
The solid Pisé i:self is found to be, when well and carefully con- 
structed, so hard that when struck with a hammer the flints break 
rather than start from the work.”—From Cottage Building, 
pp. 31-33, by C. Bruce Allen (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 
Price 2s.)” 


—I am, Sir, &., , * 





[To rue Eprron or tux “Srecraror.”} 
S1r,—I read the letter of your correspondent “Z” in your 
issue of the 22nd instant with great interest, and especially 
the information there imparted of building of Pisé houses in 
the Colonies. The system of Pisé-de-terre appears to have 
been practised in France from time immemorial, and is said 
to have been brought to Western Europe by the Romans. 
This material must not be confounded with “cob,” which is 
raised as a semi-fluid mass composed of clay and straw. Pisé 
is only wetted sufficiently to make the earth pack tightly, and 
must have no vegetable matter with it whatever. The mould 
in which itis put up is composed of two shutters 10ft. long 
by 2ft. 9in. high, resting on four morticed bearers of about 
3in. stuff, with uprights tenoned into them to support the 
shutters. There are two heads to the mould, which are required 
when constructing quoins, window openings, or doorways. The 
rammers are of a peculiar flat spear-shape, so as to ram the 
earth in two directions and tie it imto the lower layers. 
Almost any earth will do, with the exception of sandy soil or 
heavy clay. It requires to be dug, the lumps broken, and all 
stones screened out that are larger than a walnut, after which 
it is sprinkled with water or, better still, with milk of lime, 
and placed in the mould in 4-inch layers. The earth is spread 
by the feet of the workmen, of whom three are stationed in 
the mould, and rammed down to about half this thickness. 
When the mould is full it is dismounted and moved on to take 
the next block. The walls are generally about 18 inches in 
thickness, and the courses, with shutters of the size stated, 
2ft. 6in. high. The blocks of Pisé seen in the wall have a 
rhomboidal shape, the joints being at an angle of about 
sixty degrees. It is found that three courses of Pisé may be 
constructed, one upon another, in a day, without overcharging 








the work below, and plates, beams, &., may be laid on it at 
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The many advantages, cheapness, and incombustibility 


“t Pisé-de-terre render it necessary that the method of con- 
traction should in this country be generally understood. Tn 

clusion I may state that Iam negotiating with the Rural 
ve Housing and Land Council of 4 Tavistock 


-Partnership | 4" 
ade London, with a view to erecting some Pisé cottages 
for one of their societies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Minehead. Wootston Sarre, 





“MESS OF POTTAGE.” 
[To ruz Eprror or THE “Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—The Spectator so often opens its leaves for the solu- 
tion of difficulties that I now appeal to it. Whence is the 
term “mess of pottage” derived? I have asked dozens of 
people recently, including parsons. They all say it is scrip- 
tural; yet I do not find any such word as “mess” in 
Cruden’s Concordance. I look to you for easels” ry = 
“The pbrase “mess of pottage” does not occur in the 
Authorized Version of 1611, but is used proverbially of the 
means whereby Esau sold his birthright (Genesis xxv.). 
‘he actual phrase, however, was used in the heading to this 
chapter of Genesis in the Bibles of 1537 and 1539, and in 
the Geneva Bible of 1560. Coverdale in his Bible of 1535 
used the phrase in other passages, viz., in 1 Chron. xvi. 3, and 
Prov. xv. 7, but not in Genesis xxv. See A New English 
Dictionary (Oxford University Press).—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—In your leading article on this subject in the issue 
of November 22nd you emphasize the fact “that although 
the right of self-government involves the right to do wrong,” 
and although “ the principle that the British Empire watches 
over the welfare and rights of all its subjects is in collision 
with the principle of self-government,” yet “the principle of 
interfering with a self-governing Dominion is hopelessly 
wrong.” Nowyou cannot have it both ways. It seems to me 
that yours is a most excellent statement of the case and 
principle of self-government, but on one assumption only— 
that the matter in question is really a self-governing question 
—that is, some question of strictly local interest to a certain 
colony. Now can this question, which affects the Empire as a 
whole, in so far as the Indians are subjects of one of the 
Imperial Dominions, to which Dominion the Empire has as 
great obligations as it has to the colony—can this question be 
looked on as one of self-government pure and simple? The 
question of the Indians is what may be called “ an overlapping 
question,” for it has its self-governing colony aspect and its 
Imperial aspect, or, to put it in other words, Is Great Britain, 
as representing the Empire, in order to satisfy the non- 
interference principle in one of her colonies, supremely to 
dissatisfy the enormous body of opinion in one of her 
Dominions? I take it that there is “another principle” 
involved in this question. Is there not a tacit “ Imperial 
principle ” that all subjects of the Empire should enjoy the 
rights that the privilege of citizenship confers on them? Now 
if it be conceded that Imperial citizenship does confer 
privileges, it may well be asked why should one colony of 
the Empire be allowed to infringe this principle, thereby 
denying the subjects of another part of the Empire from 
enjoying all that that principle involves? Is it not becoming 
more and more clear that the Empire cannot be run on a 
watertight compartment system, but that certain overlapping 
questions must be treated Imperially P—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. H. Deeps, 
Captain Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie, 


[No doubt it would be an immense benefit if there were 
some body vested with authority to treat overlapping ques- 
tions Imperially and authoritatively. Till, however, we reach 
that happy stage we can only trust to diplomacy and good 
sense. These are questions which cannot be rushed.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 

[To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—The following extract from a letter from Portuguese 
East Africa may interest you :— 
“Thanks for the Spectator ‘slavery’ articles—they are very 





interesting and, I thought, scrupulously mild; the publicity 
given to the question has had very good results here. I have 
heard of no raiding by the Portuguese for the purpose of forcibly 
recruiting labour, though of course the call for compulsory labour 
goes on, and there is something to be said for that if fairly con- 
ducted. The Government must have labour, but I think it should 
be paid and fed; the forced labour here is neither; and it is also 
unfairly recruited. Mohammedans escape it altogether, as when 
they take the fez they renounce obedience to the chiefs. Many 
take to the fez only to escape forced labour. But I think com- 
mercial enterprises should rely on voluntary contracts. The —— 
sugar estates * rely entirely on forced labour, which means they pay 
a wage below that at which they can get voluntary service. In 
the same way the American Methodist Mission, which runs an 
experimental and instructional farm under Government semi- 
recognition, relies for its labour (300 per diem) on Government 
compulsion. These temporary slaves are expected to attend 
mission service.” 


—I am, Sir, &., E. G. Haminton Witurams, MD. 
The Goldings, Colwall, Malvern. 


* In the original the name of the sugar estates above referred 
to is given. 





THE TERRITORIALS AND “THE BETTER 
VULGAR.” 


{To rue Eprror or tam “Sprxcraror.”] 
Sir,—The writing of this letter has been long delayed, for 
the circumstances which prompted the idea of addressing 
you occurred in July last. At that time I was under- 
going annual training with my corps (as a private) with 
the Territorial Force at Aberystwyth, and I would like 
to bring to your notice the conduct of my fellow (civilian) 
Englishmen (or were they Welshmen?) who at that time 
were presumably spending their holiday at Aberystwyth. 
I am a thick-skinned Lancastrian who can stand a great 
deal, but the way in which one was studiously snubbed by the 
young “swells” at that watering-place made my blood boil. 
Why should the young man who shirks his duty (I presume 
that the type to whom this letter refers shirks his duty; 
if he did not he would be more tolerant) wish to show his 
ill-bred contempt for those who, to say the very least, are 
qualifying themselves for something more than staying 
at home if and when the time of need comes? For what 
reason does he almost demand that a uniformed Territorial 
shall make way for him on the promenade or other place, and 
submit, without kicking up a row, to being “shouldered” in 
a bullying fashion? I have yet to learn that the donning of a 
uniform has a deteriorating effect upon a young man’s bear- 
ing, and sends down to zero whatever qualities he muy have. 
Nay, I am rather inclined to believe that the very fact of 
wearing such a uniform tends to remind him that he is no 
longer an ordinary citizen, but a unit in a great organisation, 
the dignity of which it is his duty to endeavour to main- 
tain. (It is perhaps a good thing that the wearing of 
uniform has a restraining influence, otherwise I am afraid 
that some of their insults would have been repaid with a 
very high rate of interest.) Sir, during my fifteen days’ 
training, studied insults from conceited fops were pretty 
regular, and it was quite an awakening to find that persons 
could conduct themselves in such a manner. What I am 
concerned to know is: Does this openly expressed contempt 
represent the feelings of the British public towards the 
Territorial Force? If it does, before long no self-respecting 
citizen will be found within the ranks of that force. For 
myself, I am hardly in a position to judge, living as I do in a 
city which, if it is nothing else, is decidedly pro-military, and 
where the majority of its young men belong to one or other 
branches of the Territorials. It seems to me to be particu- 
larly hard that a young man should give up his Saturday 
cricket, his boating, fishing, and other branches of sport, in 
addition to (and this a terrible wrench !) giving up the major 
portion of his holiday, and then be the subject of persistent 
snubs. Happily, I know there is another side to the question, 
for one day a middle-aged gentleman stopped me in the street 
at Aberystwyth and inquired what branch of the Service my 
corps represented and whence wecame. He told me how sorry 
he was that on the Sunday he only saw us as we returned from 
church ; he had wanted to see us twice. Continuing, he said 
that the spectacle filled him with pride to think that so many 
of the nation’s young men should give their services volun- 
tarily, and that he did not remember a prouder moment in 
his life than when he witnessed that church parade. Such 
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expressionsare some encouragement. I would, however, take this 
opportunity of reminding those who so far have shirked their 
vesponsibility that they would be well advised to adopt.a more 
reasonable attitude, as their own time may be at hand. [If it 
is, and if they find themselves drafted among those for whom 
previously they had the most supreme contempt, they must 
not be surprised if we, who in all probability will then be their 
N.C.0.’s, see to it that they come in for guite their portion of 
hard work, and if they find we are unable to resist paying 
them back in their. own coin.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 8. C. 
[These well-dressed hooligans would have been all the 
better for a roll in the mud, and we wish “A. 5S. C.” and his 
comrades had given it them. The best cure, however, for such 
puppies would be traiming of the kind they get in Switzerland. 
The idea of men in the national uniform being treated in 
the streets of, say, Lausanne as “A. S. C.” was treated in 
Aberystwyth is simply inconceivable.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE LATE SIR ROBERT BALL. 
[To rnz Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—Sir Robert Ball, the eminent astronomer, who died at 
Cambridge on the 25th inst., was, like the late Professor 
Tyndall, a most excellent popular lecturer, especially to 
juvenile audiences, and when I commanded the ‘ Britannia’ 
he came down to stay with me at Dartmouth and gave a 
course of three lectures on astronomy which was much appre- 
ciated by the cadets, as well as by all others who were able to 
attend. The ignorance of some boys on ordinary matters 
connected with the heavens is often so conspicuous that I 
would venture to suggest to the headmasters of our great 
schools the desirability of arranging a course of astronomical 
lectures for each term, which might be given out of school 
hours and possibly become popular.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. Bowpen-Sm1rTH. 





“AS I REMEMBER THEM.” 
(To gue Eprror or Tue “Sprxcraror.”] 
Si1r,—A very interesting book of random Western biographies 
has reached me from Salt Lake City. The writer, Judge C. C. 
Goodwin, must be almost the last of those Argonauts who 
travelled overland with the “ forty-niners,” or on their heels, 
to the Golden State of California. Judge Goodwin flashes the 
big Bonanza miners across his pages, and the magic lantern 
displays a world of men and things which can know no resur- 
rection on this planet. To have lived his life with Leland 
Stanford and D. O. Mills, with C. P. Huntington and Ralston 
and Sharon, with John Mackay and “Jones of Nevada,” and 
to have seen those great Pacific States hewed out of the red- 
wood forests, and to live to tell its tale with an unflagging 
enthusiasm—what a remarkable survival is this! And the 
tale is of an elemental world, indeed; its huge umearned 
increments, its undiscriminating generosities; what a vast 
unending gamble the lives of the Argonauts ! 

John Bidwell was nominated on the Prohibition ticket for 
the Presidency of the United States so lately as 1892 and 
polled a great vote. Judge Goodwin tells how Bidwell drifted 
west from the Ohio River in 1842, with all his goods in an 
ox wagon. Crossing the Rocky Mountains at some point in 
northern Colorado, he headed west through the terrible and 
utterly unknown Humboldt Desert, to pioneer the northern 
limit of what men now call “ Death Valley.” 

“It was enough to break the heart of any man thrust out on 

that awful waste—no trail to follow, animals growing weaker and 
weaker as the difficulties of the trail increased, the grass giving 
way at last and nought in view save the desert, and finally the 
scaling of the Sierras at a point which men have ever since 
evaded, so terrible is it. How that little company survived it 
without growing daft is a marvel that grows in magnitude the 
more it is studied. The horror of the day, the terrible silence of 
the night, the awful fatigue, the impossibility of return, the 
hopelessness of the advance, all make of the journey one of the 
most striking achievements of the age.” 
We gather incidentally the history of the great “ Bonanza” 
mines upon the “ Mother Lode.” How Alvinza Hayward and 
Jones, both alive but yesterday, got the Crown Point mine, and 
how the shares “in a very few months” jumped from half-a- 
dollar to eighteen hundred. And here, too, is an amazing story 
of a fortune. 

“Thomas H. Williams was one of Virginia City’s great lawyers. 
He carried through successfully a difficult lawsuit and his client 
gave him a small fee and one thousand eight hundred shares of 











Consolidated Virginia Stock. Williams tried to sell it, but the 
mine was in borasco then, and on the steck board was rated 
only a few cents a share. But after awhile whispers bape a 


circulate that there was something in i irvinis 

the stook to rise. inns ate op ax enon a find 
himself worth twelve million dollars.” 
Two anda quarter millions sterling for conducting a success. 
ful lawsuit! It is hardly conceivable that a man still lives 
and writes with the vivid picturesqueness of an eye-witness 
about all this “winning of the West” in the early *forties 
And there is at least one other survivor of that gallant band 
whose name frequently ecours im these bright pages, Mr. 
J.B. Haggin of the Amaconda.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moreron Frewen, 





“CATHOLIC.” 
(To rae Epiror or THe “‘Sprrcraror.”"] 
S1r,—In the most solemn service of our Church we are asked 
to pray for “the whole state of Christ’s Church militant heye 
on earth,” and this Church is described as the uwniversa! 
Church. May we infer that by the word “ universal” our re. 
formers meant to translate “‘ Catholic” mtoa Latin equivalent? 
It is quite certain that while we adhere to the technical mean. 
ing of the word “Catholic” there can be no“ peace, unity, and 
concord.” But there is a growing sense that 
“ God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

The Gospel is the charter of liberty, not, of course, freedom 
for each man to follow his own decrees, but a liberty which 
refuses to be bound by “the tradition of the elders” and 
acknowledges with thankfulness the enormous change wrought 
in our relations with the Universe by the discoveries of science. 
These revelations, while vonvincing man of his own littleness, 
have enlarged his view beyond anything the Psalmist could 
conceive of the wonders of creation. Jesus of Nazareth broke 
with tradition; we who profess allegiance to Him are still 
enslaved by it. The courage displayed by our Lord is lost 
upon us. We refuse to face the fact that He, like St. Pani, 
after the way which the Jewish rulers and priests called 
heresy, worshipped the God of His fathers. The result is, of 
course, that in spite of the triumphs of Christianity and of 
its spirit in the world the kingdom of the world is not become 
the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, and the glorious 
vision of the Apocalypse seems nearly as far from fulfilment 
as ever. The worst symptom of the present day is the trust 
in mechanism and strict definition, and the attempt to quench 
the spirit. This is just as visible in the State as in the 
Church. Methods and not men are sought for, and words 
count for more than deeds. We have not yet expanded the 
words of the Psalmist, “ Jehovah is King; the earth shall be 
glad therefore,” into the wider conception to which the great 
prophets of Israel and our Lord bear witness, that “God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., SENEX. 





MRS. FOX AND GEORGE IV. 
[To tHe Eprtor or THE “Srrctaror.”’] 

Srr,—If you can give this letter a place in the columns of the 
Spectator I should esteem itafavour. Possibly it may interest 
a few of your many readers. I would state in explanation that 
Iam possessed of some twenty or more volumes of the diary 
of Elizabeth Bridget, widow of Charles James Fox, from 
which the following extract is taken. This diary is kept 
almost de die in diem over a period of thirty-six years, 7¢., 
from the death of C. J. Fox in 1806, to withm a few months 
of the death of the writer (at the age of ninety-two) in 1842. 
During the greater part of that time Mrs. Fox lived at her 
lovely home, St. Ann’s Hill, Chertsey, where my parents often 
visited her, my mother being the great-niece of Mr. Fox. The 
career of Mrs. Fox (then known as “ Mrs. Armistead”) before 
her marriage was a very strange and not very reputable one. 
I believe that little is really known of her early years, but 
there is no doubt as to the fact that she was for some time 
amie intime of the Prince Regent. It is this fact which 
gives peculiar piquancy to the following entry in her diary. 
Writing from Brighton under date January 19th, 1824, when 
she was seventy-four years of age, and the Prince (then King 
George IV.) was sixty-two, she records :— 

“Sir W. Keppel called early to say that his Majesty had 
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i nge the time and manner for me to go to 
ie’ cat a quarter after eight — and a» (se) 
i ice room handsomely lit up, with tea and coffee 
aewe into on bir William came soon after, and brought Miss 
poe housekeeper, who carried us round all the rooms, and 
—_ ",agnificent and beautiful they are. When we had seen all 
Mor A dining-room we returned to the room we first went into, 
po had our tea. About half-past nine Sir William said we could 
~ see the dining-room, as they were all gone. So there we went, 
pod om the dessert was all left as His M. had left it, it really was & 
noes magnificent sight and quite like a scene in the Arabian 
Tales We walked about some time, and had some sweetmeats to 
take home. Justas I was going to say it was time for us to do so, 
Sir William said, ‘I must leave you for a few minutes, which he 
did, but returned almost immediately with the King, who came 
up to me and embraced me in the most kind and friendly manner, 
saying he had long wished to see me, and it gave him great 
Jeasure to have that satisfaction. In short, nothing could exceed 
the warmth of his manner and professions. We sat and talked 
over old times, he in his former kind way saying he should be 
happy to do anything I wished, and that I had only to make my 
wishes known through Sir W. Keppel. He sat beside me rather 
better than threequarters of an hour and was really so very kind 
that I was quite overcome! I was glad to see him looking so well, 
but rather older than he ought for his years. 
Then follows the sequel, which is a delicious revelation, and 
scarcely to be wondered at, “I did not feel at all well on 
coming home. The flurry of what I had gone through made 
me sadly nervous. Took a pill, and did not sleep at all.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., Epwarp V. R. Powys. 


Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 


command 
the Pavilion. We we 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To tus Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—My grandfather, who was born in 1734, as a boy of 
twelve stood at the roadside and watched the King’s troops 
marching northwards before the battle of Culloden. This 
was related to me by my father. In my own early boyhood 
an old gentleman who used to visit my father told me that, 
being in the English chapel in Montrose with his father, he 
saw Dr. Samuel Johnson worshipping there while in the course 
of his journey through Scotland in 1773.—I am, Sir, &., 
J. M. R. 





PLAGIARISM OR COINCIDENCE? 
(To ruz Epitor or tse “Specrator.”] 

S1r,—In reply to Mr. De 8. Fowke I beg to say that the whole 
of the beautiful ballad entitled, “It was a’ for our rightfu’ 
King” [sent by Burns anonymously to Johnson’s Museum, 
and published in that work (Vol. V., 1796)], was till recently 
ascribed to Burns, though Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe had 
pointed out that the stanza beginning “ He turned him,” &c., 
appeared in a stall ballad entitled “ Mally Stewart,” the date 
of which he did not—possibly could not—give. His statement, 
however, has proved to be correct. In a volume of New Songs 
in the Trowbesh Collection, dated circa 1746, the stanza 
appears in this form :— 
“The trooper turned himself about all on the Irish shore, 

He has given the bridle-reins a shake, saying, ‘Adieu for 

evermore, 
My dear, 
Adieu for evermore.’” 

Sir Walter, ignorant or forgetful of Burns’s composition 
suggested by the stall ballad, took it direct from that source 
or an amended version of the same. Hogg and Buchan wrote 
in ignorance of the real facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Benrig, Kilmaurs. D. M‘Navenrt, 


President of the Burns Federation, 





THE PRESIDENT OF MAGDALENE COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(To rue Epiror or rus “Srecraton.”] 
Sir,—A reviewer who sets out to correct what he calls 
“careless” mistakes may just as well verify his own state- 
ments. The writer who criticized The Book of Public Speaking 
in your issue of November 22nd says that I am not President 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. No doubt he means that 
Tam not Master, but I have been President for over a year. 
At certain colleges at Cambridge—St. John’s, Pembroke, Caius, 
Corpus, St. Catharine’s, and Magdalene—the officer who at 
Trinity is called Vice-Master has the title of President. He 
is President of the Fellows, has the general supervision of 
the domus, and takes the place of the Master if the Master 
isabsent. It is a curious and rather misleading title, but 


I have no doubt that it goes back to times when Masters were 
often at loggerheads with their colleges, as Bentley was, 
for instance, with Trinity. There are plenty of traces in 
Cambridge statutes, customs, and records of bygone attempts 
to safeguard the rights of Fellows against the possibility of 
aggression and depredation on the part of Masters; and in 
some colleges the Master is so much outside the domus that 
he cannot dine in Hall without leave granted, or he has to pay 
for his dinner if he does so. It is indeed very much like the 
ancient disputes between deans and bishops as to their 
respective powers in connexion with their cathedrals, the 
bishop being held to have power over the cathedral, the dean 
in the cathedral.—I am, Sir, &c., ArTHur OC. Benson. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

[ We regret the error and offer our apologies to the compiler 
of The Book of Public Speaking, and also to the President of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge.—Ep. Spectator.] 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





CONSTABLE'S COUNTRY. 


Dear John, most friendly poet of the field, 

I have been walking at your heels to-day; 
There was no tree that had not seen you pass, 
No field but knew your shadow on the grass, 
Or gate where you had dreamed no hour away. 
Only your self, dear John, was not revealed. 


The mellow plastered gables which you knew 

Still lean across the millpond: the full stream 
Winds through the willows, and along the deep 
And silent meadows still sublimely sleep 

The ash trees which you loved, still sway and gleam 
Tall poplars ranked aguinst the steady blue. 


We stood awaiting you, your vale and I, 

And suddenly you came—not in the guise 

Of long dismantled flesh, but for the space 
Of a stayed breath your spirit filled the place, 
And seen and seeing through its patient eyes, 
Knew and were known in that brief ecstasy. 


C, T. 








MUSIC. 


———_ 


MUSIC AS A REMUNERATIVE PROFESSION. 


OnE of Martial’s most interesting poems takes the form of an 
ironical letter to a friend (v. 56) who was always consulting 
him about his son’s education and the choice of a profession. 
The lines run :— 


“ Cui tradas, Lupe, filium magistro 
Quaeris sollicitus diu rogasque. 
Omnes grammaticosque rhetorasque 
Devites moneo; nihil sit illi 
Cum libris Ciceronis aut Maronis; 
Famae Tutilium suae relinquas ; 

Si versus facit, abdices poetam. 
Artes discere vult pecuniosas ? 
Fac discat citharoedus aut choraules.” 


In view of their extreme appropriateness to modern conditions, 
we have ventured on the following free paraphrase :— 


“ Dear Smith, since you’re always inviting 
My views on your hopeful’s career, 
I’m going to commit them to writing 
In language concise and sincere. 
By dons or professors or scholars 
Don’t let him be guided or swayed ; 
The prospect of piling up dollars 





Is nil in the schoo]master’s trade. 
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Dissuade him, I beg, from perusing 
The works of Macaulay or Grote, 
Or wasting his time in abusing 
Or praising what Tennyson wrote. 


Or if he persists in his rhyming, 
Why, cut him clean out of your will. 
But if he desires an upbringing 
To make him grow rapidly rich, 
Then let him take lessons in singing 
From Lauder or else Little Tich.” 
The last two linesof the Latin, in which Martial observes that 
if the boy is stupid his father should make him an auctioneer 
or an architect, are curious, but we have omitted them 
as irrelevant to our purpose. The interesting thing about 
the lines is that they assign the pre-eminence among lucrative 
callings to that of the professional musician. What salaries 
these performers drew in Rome under the Empire we cannot tell, 
nor is it possible to state precisely whether they were comic or 
serious artists. The female singer described in the Adoniazusae 
of Theocritus was clearly a prima donna of the first magnitude, 
and the Hymn to Adonis which she sang was no doubt an 
elaborate and complicated scena. But the highest salaries 
are no longer earned by the stars of the lyric stage or the 
virtuosi of the concert platform. The idols of the music-hall 
come first. Mr. Harry Lauder, we read in a recent issue of 
the Daily Graphic, is about to leave England on a world-tour, 
during which his salary, it is stated, will be £1,200 a week. 
Last Monday he was on the stage for exactly thirty-two 
minutes; “his prospective salary will therefore work out at 
the rate of £6 5s. per minute.” 

The remuneration of artists has varied in different ages. 
In the eighteenth century, when they depended chiefly 
on the munificence of noble patrons, it ran largely to 
jewellery and snuff-boxes, a costly but unsatisfactory way 
of testifying appreciation. Mozart, who had no lack of 
those tributes, was buried in a pauper’s grave. But presents 
in kind have lasted on into our own days, and Artemus Ward 
declares that the takings at one of his lectures included 
a secondhand coffin-plate. Tsars and Kings still reward 
favoured singers with bracelets and brooches and diamond 
pins, and the official biographies of celebrities in the Musical 
Who’s Who, as we recently noticed in these columns, dutifully 
chronicle these marks of imperial and royal approval. 
“ Floral tributes” are still regarded as indispensable to the 
maintenance of their prestige by operatic and concert singers, 
but the cruel suspicion that they are not infrequently arranged 
for by the performers themselves has somewhat detracted from 
their efficacy as a proof of merit. Indeed, in some hands the 
thing becomes not a trumpet, but a missile. Thus itis related 
that the midshipmen of the Mediterranean squadron were once 
in the habit of bombarding the prompter at the Malta Opera 
House with bouquets, not from any generous desire to 
recognize his efficiency, but from an unholy ambition to hit 
his nose, which was of unusually opulent dimensions. 

On the whole, then, we are driven to the conclusion that 
popularity, if not greatness, in the musical world must be 
measured by the test of salary, and we have accordingly 
framed the following rough alphabetical list, including, for 
purposes of convenience, musicians whose earnings are so 
sporadic and irregular that, white they constitute a source of 
income, they cannot be properly regarded in the light of a 
stipend. 

Ballad writer (Royalty), allowing for hire of “ghost” to 
revise accompaniments; Class I. 

Composer, frivolous; rag-time, musical comedy, dance 
music; Class I. 

Composer, sensational (symphonic and operatic) ; Class II. 

Composer, serious, for posterity. Very speculative and 
impossible to classify. 

Concert singer. Very precarious. Olass IV. 

Conductor, gymnastic virtuoso with butterfly tie and magnetic 
personality; Class I. 

Conductor, serious symphonic; Class IV. 

Conductor of dance music; Class IL. 

Fiddler, classical; Class ITI. 

Fiddler, infant prodigy with velvet suit and lace collar 
attachment; Class I. 

Fiddler, volcanic (adult); Class II. 


ia 
Music-hall singer, without veice, but wi rsonality 
Class L th ; 

Music-master, at good public school; Class IL 

Orchestral player; Class IV. 

Organist: Class V. 

Paderewski; Class I. 

Pianist, hirsute, with spoken obbligaio; Class II. 

Pianist, infant prodigy; Class I. 

Pianist, short-haired, unaffected; Class V. 

Prima donna, with gold bath and exceptional register; 
Class I. 

Prima donna, Straussian; Class I. 

Prima donna, Wagnerian ; Class IL. 

Professor of singing, fashionable; Class II. 

String quartet player; Class V. 

Tenor, cathedral; Class III. 

Tenor, concert; Class IV. 

Tenor, operatic and daemonic; Class I. 

Voice-producer, with anatomic patter; Class I. 

C.L. G. 








BOOKS. 
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APOLLONIUS RHODIUS.* 
APoLLonius Ruoptivus is a poet who, it would seem, has of 
late aroused new interest in this country. For almost a 
century and a half Shaw’s edition, although its errors roused 
Brunck to attack it “ with a vehemence which has become 
proverbial among scholars,” remained the sole English 
edition of the Argonautica, but quite recently the text has 
been published by the Clarendon Press. Mr. Seaton has added 
a prose translation to the Loeb Classical Library, and Dr. 
A. 8. Way has produced a rendering in verse, while now a dis- 
tinguished Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, offers scholars 
a full critical commentary on this almost forgotten author. 
And Apollonius is assuredly not unworthy to be studied 
afresh. He has, no doubt, been unfortunate in the judgment 
passed on him, for of the two great critics of antiquity, 
Longinus dismisses him with the question whether you would 
rather be Apollonius “who never trips” (Gérrwros) or Homer 
who, climbing to the heights, sometimes does ; while Quintiliau 
credits him with a certain aequalis mediocrilas which at once 
suggests “the level of mediocrity,” although in fact, as 
Principal Peterson has pointed out, the words imply “no 
disparagement,” but rightly describe Apollonius as using that 
equable, temperate style (genus mediocre or medium) which 
lies halfway between “the grand” and “the plain” style, and 
of which Plato is the type. But the one testimony to his 
poetic worth, which refutes all gainsaying, is the honour paid 
to him by Virgil. “ With the exception of Homer,” says Mr. 
Mooney, who gives the parallels fully, “there is no Greek 
writer from whom he drew so freely,” while the fourth book of 
the Aineid “owes much of its ineffable charm ” to the direct 
inspiration of the third book of Apollonius. And it is indeed 
a great book. The rest of the poem, crammed as it is after 
the Alexandrine fashion, “ with historical and legendary lore” 
and weird geographical details—for the returning Argo gets 
into the Danube, the Po, the Rhone, and even the Sahara—ias 
perhaps much that wearies, but to be ignorant of the third 
book is to be ignorant of one of the great creative works of 
the Greek genius. Elsewhere Apollonius, who, it should be 
remembered, was by profession a scholar, being among other 
things a textual critic of Homer, may possibly seem a 
clever manipulator of words rather than a poet, although 
we might quote many passages—such, for instance, as the 
description of the “Black Country,” of the iron-working 
Chalybes (ii. 1002-1008)—to suggest a different view ; but the 
story of Jason and Medea is the work not only of a poet, but 
almost, we think, of a discoverer. In it love as the theme not 
of tragedy, but of romance, firet finds worthy treatment. 
Mr. Mooney, indeed, seems to think otherwise, for he says that 
“in portraying the character of Medea Apollonius must have 
had ever present to his mind the great tragedy of Euripides"; 
but, for ourselves, we judge differently. The Medea of 
Euripides appals; the Medea of Apollonius charm ms. In tre izedy 





Music-hall singer, with voice and personality. Hors concours. 


* The Argonautica «f Apollonius Rhodius. Edited, with Introdaction and 
Commentary, by G. W. Meaney, M.A, Lendon: Longmans and (0, 
{i2s, 6d, net.] 
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; é acheth’s wife, and her very name suggests 
— cage eege ig a shy and shrinking girl, with “locks 
tal > (gevtis eeipas, iii, 829), as befits the grandchild of 
Helios, and although skilled in magic lore, in all else simple 
and untutored. When etes lays his unpitying commands 
on Jason, as the hero stands there “ shining wondrously among 
them all with beauty and grace,” the maiden ” gazes upon him, 
casting sidelong glances from beside her shining veil, her 
heart smouldering with pain,” and when he departs “ her soul 
creeping like a dream flitted after him as he went. And 
after that his image is ever “ right before her eyes ” ; she sees 
“the manner of his raiment, ... how he sat upon his seat, 
and how he moved toward the door”; “ever in her ears his 
voice rings and the honey-sweet words he spake ”; “she deems 
in her brooding heart (rop@¥povea) that there is no such other 
man ”—but, alas! she must “ mourn him as already slain out- 
right,” and at that thought, “through most grievous pity a 
soft round tear (repéy ddxpvor) flowed across her cheek.” 

Nor does the tale proceed less beautifully. Maiden shame, 
duty to her sire, and imperious love struggle for mastery in 
ber heart. Cruel dreams harass her; she starts from sleep in 
terror, and at last steals from her chamber to seek counsel of 
her sister, if haply “she may quench her bitter pain.” And 
then the poet gives us this (iii. 645-655) -— 

“She spake, and rising from her bed opened the door of her 
chamber, barefooted, clad in one robe; and verily she desired to 
go to her sister, and crossed the threshold. And for long she 
stayed there at the entrance to her chamber, held back by shame ; 
and she turned back once more, and again she came forth from 
within, and again stole back ; and idly did her feet bear her this 
way and that ; yea, as oft as she went straight on, shame held her 
within the chamber, and though held back by shame, bold desire 
kept urging her on. Thrice she made the attempt and thrice she 
checked herself ; the fourth time she fell on her bed face down- 
ward, writhing in pain.” 

Even in prose—and we quote Mr. Seaton’s excellent version 
—and though you miss the charm of such lines as— 

$ro: br’ iObcecvev, Epuné pv evdd0ev aidds* 
aidoi 3° épyoutyny Opacis Tucpos érptverxer. 
tpis uty érecphOn, Tels 8° Ecxero, rérparoy abtis 
A€xTpoicw mpyvhs évixdwwecer eiArxOeioa— 
stil! snch a passage is poetry, and of the best, for it leaves on the 
mind an image which is at once beautiful and unforgettable. 
Medea is before your very eyes; you see her with her bare 
feet and one robe, and she takes a place in your heart. Nor 
is Apollonius less happy when he pictures her (iii. 801-824) 
just “loosening,” in her despair, the bands of “the casket 
wherein lay many drugs, some for healing, others for killing,” 
antil “suddenly dread of hateful Hades came upon her heart ; 
and long she held back in speechless horror, and all around 
thronged visions of the pleasing cares of life: she thought of 
all the delightful things that are among the living, she 
thought of her joyous playmates, as a maiden will; and the 
sun grew sweeter than ever to behold.” Or, lastly, let us 
look at Medea, as at daybreak beneath a leafy poplar she at 
last meets Jason face to face. She stands there waiting and 
“oft, of a truth, did the heart break in her breast, whenever 
she fancied she heard passing by the sound of a footfall or of 
the wind,” but lo! on a sudden comes Jason, “striding along 
loftily, like Sirius coming from ocean, who ariseth fair and 
notable to look upon, but bringeth unspeakable mischief to 
flocks "—and then this follows (iii. 967-972) :— 
Tw 8 kvew xal Evavdo Mpecracay GdrAhaowww, 
4) Spvolv, 4 waxpiow eerddueror eAdrpow, 
alre rapaccov éxnror ev obpearw epplCovra 
vaveuin® péra 8 abris bed pimis dveyoro 
xivduevar duddnoay awelperov * &s kpa Taé ye 
MéAAov Gdus pOéytacCa: imd wvorfow “Epwros. 
“So they two stood face to face without a word, without a sound, 
like oaks or lofty pines, which stand quietly side by side on 
the mountains when the wind is still; then again when, stirred 
by the breath of the wind, they murmur ceaselessly : so they 
two were destined to tell out all their tale, stirred by the 
breath of love.” 

But it is idle to attempt to represent a poem by mere 
fragments, and we can only hope that we have done enough to 
induce at least some readers to explore Apollonius for 
themselves. It would be easy to quote a score of passages 
which are remarkable. There is, for instance, that unique 
simile (iii., 755)—carefully reproduced by Virgil—which com- 
pares the rapid quivering of Medea’s heart to “a sunbeam 
dancing on the walls of a house, reflected from the water 
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newly poured into a cauldron or perchance a pail”; or there 
is the inimitable description of the great goddesses Hera and 
Athena making a call on Cypris, whom they find with “the 
mantle of her hair spread over her white shoulders” while she 
“orders it with a golden comb,” and who then at their request 
has a talk with that “ unutterable rogue,” Cupid, which is as 
delightful as anything in Greek. But we must be content to 
say that Mr. Mooney’s edition presents those who wish to read 
Apollonius, who is at times by no means easy, with just what 
they require. The introduction is excellent, the apparatus 
criticus apparently complete, and the notes short, clear, and 
as wu rule hitting the exact point. 





SOUTH AFRICA* 


Po.iTiciaAns, when they have to deal with the affairs of a 
foreign country, frequently shed some portion of the opinions 
which they have formed at home, and adapt their political 
principles to the new circumstances with which they are 
brought in contact. Lord Palmerston, for instance, was a 
Conservative in England and a revolutionist abroad. It 
would be incorrect to say that Miss Markham is a Liberal in 
England and a Conservative in South Africa. The con- 
ventional phraseology of party politics is, indeed, wholly 
inapplicable to her case. The impression left on the mind in 
reading her graphic and deeply interesting account of South 
African affairs is that we are no longer breathing a stifling 
party atmosphere heavily charged with prejudice, inapplicable 
shibboleths, and incongruous catch-words. We feel that we 
have before us the views of a politician of lively sympathies and 
acute powers of observation, whose sole desire it is to discard 
all preconceived opinions and to arrive at the truth. Miss 
Markham is a democrat, and, moreover, like all persons of 
vigorous understanding and truly liberal aspirations, she is an 
optimist. She believes that, in spite of many backslidings and 
failures by the way, democracy is capable of working out its 
own salvation. But she enters a caveat very similar to that 
of Gambetta when he told his countrymen that anti- 
clericalism was for home consumption and was not intended 
for export. She thinks that democratic principles can be 
cherished as warmly at Pretoria as in London, but that in 
their application they must undergo considerable modification 
before they can be adapted for use in South Africa. “ When 
the conditions are novel and difficult,” she says, in dealing 
with the question of the electoral franchise, “we must be 
prepared to recognize that the principle, and the sound 
principle, of one land may be the hindrance of another.” We 
are to maintain all that is best in the noble humanitarian 
spirit of England, but we must carefully avoid following the 
lead of certain members of Parliament who, “when they are 
let loose on native questions, display an ignorance which is 
apt to be colossal.” Further, we are to contemn all ignoble 
party attacks on individuals, such as those which were at one 
time made on Lord Milner, whom Miss Markham justly 
regards as the founder of South African prosperity, and 
whose statesmanlike foresight is now beginning to produce 
a rich and abundant harvest. Miss Markham is, in fact, a 
staunch but eminently sane Imperialist. She recognizes the 
grandeur of the British Empire; she willingly accepts the 
responsibilities which it involves ; and she is deeply impressed 
with the far-reaching powers for good or evil which are vested 
in those to whose bands the destinies of that Empire are 
committed. 

The Union of South Africa immediately after the war and 
the adoption of a Constitution which enabled the representa- 
tives of the vanquished party to assume at once the reins of 
government is, as Miss Markham truly observes, “one of the 
most astonishing facts in history.” She claims that the 
British abrogation of prerogative was “one of the most 
striking demonstrations of political wisdom ever made by 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” The main political object which it 
was essential to attain was that the Dutch should loyally 
accept the Union. Now the Dutch, although endowed with 
many fine national qualities, are not a race which readily 
assimilates new ideas. From the days of Martial down- 
wards the sluggishness of the Batavian mind has been 
proverbial, so much so that those Boeotians and “ dull- 
witted Thebans,” who were exposed to the ironical sallies both 


® The South African Scene, By Violet B. Markham, London: Smith, Elder 
and Co, [7s. 6d.) 
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of the comedian Aristophanes and the orator Demosthenes, 
have in later days been termed “the Dutchmen of Greece.” 
Not only the best, but probably the only way to make the 
inrush of fresh ideas, which was destined to be the inevitable 
consequence of introducing a higher standard of civilisation, 
acceptable to these slow thinkers was to place men of their 
own race at the helm. What has been the general outcome 
of this bold and generous experiment? Miss Markham 
is able from former experience to compare the present 
with the past. “So far as the outward appearance of 
things is concerned,” she says, “the conditions are trans- 
formed almost beyond recognition. The change is no less 
striking as regards the inner spirit of men’s lives and 
purposes.” The horizon of the whole population is being 
enlarged. ‘The Dutch, who were previously shackled by 
the fetters of a corrupt and effete form of government, 
are beginning to appreciate the merits of the higher 
stage of civilisation to which they are being gradually 
led. The influence of the mining interests has enormously 
diminished. Agriculture, which constitutes the true per- 
manent resource of the country, is receiving its due share 
of attention. Education is advancing with rapid strides. And, 
with all this forward movement, has there been any real 
decay of British influence? Miss Markham’s buoyant 
optimism prompts her to answer this question with a decided 
negative. “As a matter of fact,” she says, “the whole com- 
plexion of the country to-day is far more English than 
before the war.” Progress has unquestionably received a 
distinct check owing to the benighted efforts made by General 
Hertzog to revive racial animosities. But what practical pro- 
gramme has General Hertzog to offer to his countrymen? 
Absolutely none that can be adopted with any chance of 
achieving permanent success. In the words which Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of Macbeth, General Hertzog only tells 
“a tale full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” Miss 
Markham thinks. that Hertzogism is a troublesome but 
temporary disorder, which will in the end infallibly yield to 
treatment. As tothe language question, there never was a 
case in which Ausop’s fable of the relative effect produced by 
the sun and the wind on the traveller applied more fully. 
Self-interest will of a surety eventually secure a predominant 
position for English, and experience in other countries may be 
adduced to justify Miss Markham’s conclusion that “the more 
the English resent the use of the Dutch language, the more 
they grumble at the present bilingual regulations, the 
more passionately will the Dutch cling to such things.” 

Miss Markham turns from the aftermath of trouble left by 
the combat for supremacy of the two white races to the far 
more difficult question of the attitude those races should adopt 
towards the aborigines. “The whole question of the relations 
between Boers and British,” she says, “ is trivial, transitory, 
and unimportant as compared with the vast and menacing 
question of the relations between black and white. The 
problem of the native is the crucial problem which has to be 
met.” A by-product of this great issue is the treatment to be 
accorded to that most embarrassing and useless outcome of 
Imperialism—the poor white. 

Two policies are possible in dealing with the natives of 
South Africa. These are the policy of stern repression and 
that of construction. Miss Markham is, of course, an ardent 
advocate of the latter policy. The general principle involved 
is in reality scarcely worth the trouble of arguing. Macaulay, 
albeit the educational system which he initiated in India 
has produced results which are, to say the least, disappoint- 
ing, was right when he said that “propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas” is an ignoble policy and one unworthy of 
a great nation. It may be added that approval of the 
counter-policy of construction has taken so deep a root in the 
public mind as to render its adoption a practical necessity. 
There is, however, room for wide differences of opinion in 
respect to the methods best adapted for carrying it into 
execution. Miss Markham is much too well informed to put 
forward any assured panacea warranted to solve the multi- 
farious and thorny problems which are constantly arising as 
the world grows older, and contact between the white and 
black races brings issues of ever-increasing complexity into 
prominence. But she enunciates some very sound leading 
principles which she considers may serve as sign-posts to 
guide the constructive politician on his way. Of these, the 
first and most important, which should serve as the foundation 


on which all wise reformers should build, is that “whatens 
the future may hold, for the present the white man must role” 
She utterly discards the visionary idea that South Afri 
political salvation is to be found in the unqualified introduction 
of the ballot-box. She points to the disastrous consequ 
which have ensued in the United States by the “ grotesqe 
application of democratic principles en bloc to a vast bar 
bewildered slave class, the large majority of whom haye not 
learnt the alphabet of civilisation.” She holds—and it ig 
earnestly to be hoped that she is right in holding—that « there 
can be no difference of opinion among sensible men that the 
native should be excluded from political privileges until he has 
given some real proof of his power to use them worthily.” 
She considers it indispensable that some property qualif. 
cation should be attached to the right of voting, She 
thinks that “in dealing with native crime, our whole 
judicial system is out of place,” and that “the native 
requires something far more direct and simple than the 
English methods of prosecution and defence.” In common 
with all who have been brought in contact with coloured races, 
she deplores the tendency of the natives to assimilate the 
worst features of European civilisation, and, in dealing with 
missionary work, she fully endorses the views of the Commis. 
sion which sat in 1905, to the effect that nothing but harm can 
result from the separation of secular native instruction from 
moral and religious influences. She warmly advocates technical 
and agricultural training. She has little confidence in the 
system of segregating the natives, which has been tried on 
limited scale. She sympathizes with Lord Selborne’s view 
that by artificial protection the white man may be “ molly. 
coddled out of existence,” and she looks forward to the time 
when the white man iu South Africa will no longer consider 
that unskilled labour is beneath his dignity, and when the 
black man will be freely admitted to the ranks of skilled 
labourers. She deprecates uniformity of treatment in language, 
which recails the warning given on this point by Sir Alfred 
Lyall. “No one system,” she says, “can possibly meet all 
the difficulties of the situation.” Methods must be made to 
vary according to local circumstances. Last, but by no 
means least, she dwells on the great importance of only 
employing European officials of real ability and high character, 
such as those engaged by Lord Milner. 

These are all wise words, and although possibly Miss 
Markham’s earnest desire that the experiment now being 
conducted in South Africa should succeed may have led her 
to take a somewhat unduly optimistic view of the situation, 
she gives some very solid reasons for holding that, in spite 
of the period of reaction through which the country appears 
now to be passing, there is no justification for “undue pessi- 
mism.” “The future of South Africa,” she says, “ will evolve 
on English rather than on Dutch lines, because for all practical 
purposes the English methods in commerce and government 
will be more efficient.” It is greatly to be hoped, not only 
in British, but also in Dutch and native interests, that Miss 
Markham's confident forecast of the future will be realized. 
There is, for the present at all events, no reason for holding 
that its realisation is impossible. C. 





MR. GEORGE TREVELYAN’S ESSAYS.* 


Mr. GeorGe TREVELYAN’S essays delight us with something 
of the same charm as his history; they are the expression 
of no barren patchwork soul, but of one stalwartly equipped 
with an individuality, a temper, a few prejudices and a serious 
and devoutly held philosophy. He writes out of an abounding 
interest in things, and whether he is discussing the theory of 
history or Border walks or the influence of Greece on Byron’s 
poetry he infects the reader with his zest and compels him to 
keep pace with him. There are many writers who are stimu- 
lating, as the phrase goes, and provocative of thought, but 
Mr. Trevelyan is something more. He forces us to march 
with him by his own road; like a good companion he takes us 
by the arm and hales us by his favourite path to his favourite 
view point; and not till his friendly grip bas slackened are 
we inclined to reconsider the route and think our own 
thoughts. This slim book with its eight chapters is an epitome 
of the writer’s various interests. We are given his views on 
his profession, the writing of history; and one or two literary 








* Clio, a Muse; and Other Essays, Literary and Pedestrian. By George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, London; Longmans and Co, [4s, 6d, net.] 
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: = repared by his admirable book on 
etudies, = yey P poet peal cme tho Sil: Sneeine 
aes eusays and the jeux d’esprit will be a new 
ge i ure. Froude’s Short Stories sent many 
aad welcome ey. and we hope that Mr. Trevelyan the 
people to his history, and we pe . - ae 
essayist will increase the readers 0 r. Trevely 
oe the volume comes his defence of Clio, that poor 
Muse whom some would turn into a maenad ond others into 
a drudge. “Life is short,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “art is long, 
bat history is longest, for it is art added to scholarship. A 
school has arisen that seeks to deprive bislory of all that 
makes it an art, and to turn it into a dull statistical science 
wherein causes and effects are tabulated as in a chemical 
analysis. The literary graces are to be rigidly excluded, any 
wide survey is to be condemned, and “ five years in the 
fourteenth century” is deemed a man’s life work. Mr. 
Trevelyan replies by denying the premise. As Bergson 
refuses the name of science to sociology, so he declares 
that history cannot be a science of the type of the 

physical sciences. There are no lessons of history in the 
exact sense, and no causal connexion can ever be finally dis- 
entangled. Butif it is nota science it has educative functions 
of immense value. It is the only real school of political 
wisdom; it broadens the human interests, removes prejudice 
and breeds enthusiasm; it lights up literature and sheds a 
glamour over familiar landscapes. It has three functions— 
the scientific, which sifts and accumulates facts ; the imagina- 
tive, which reconstructs and generalizes; and the literary, 
which puts the results into a worthy narrative. In an 
instructive passage he explains the contributions to the art of 
the greater moderns, of Gibbon, Scott, Carlyle, and Macaulay. 
Then came the reaction, when history became the work of 
archivists and specialists only, and the literary virtues were 
darkly suspected. The result has keen that serious history is 
popularly regarded as a thing only for the elect, and “a 
kind of prurient journalism is lightly served up for the 
general appetite.” “It is the type generically known as 
‘Criminal Queens of History,’ spicy memoirs of dead 
courts and pseudo-biographical chatter about Napoleon 
and his family, how many eggs he ate and how many 
miles he drove a day. And Lady Hamilton is a great 
stand-by.” Mr. Trevelyan’s lusty good sense is badly 
needed nowadays. For history that is not literature is 
not history; it is only the raw material of it. The shaping 
spirit of art has to be applied to the results of the archivist 
or the results are worthless. Mr. Trevelyan knocks on the 
head the heresy about dispassionate history. It must be 
written with accuracy and good faith, but if the historian has 
no enthusiasm for cause or personality he will produce dull 
work, and not over-true at that. For,as Mr. Trevelyan says 
wisely, “the truth is not grey, it is black and white in 
patches.” Here we are entirely with him, and the road ‘he 
goes is the only one worth travelling, for the others end in a 
brick wall. 

“ Poetry and Rebellion,” the longest of the literary studies, 
is a consideration of the historical causes of the poetic revolt 
at the dawn of the last century. It is full of good things, 
including an acute criticism of the limitations of the Byronic 
revolt. “Byron was not revolutionary enough; his ideas of 
maie supremacy were those of the ancien régime.” As against 
Mr. Brandes he pleads that liberty is not an end but a 
means. ‘‘ The condition of poetry is freedom, but the content 
of poetry is joy, sorrow, beauty, love, man’s awe at the 
strength and his hope in the beneficence of those unknown 
powers upon whose lap all living things are cradled. Poetry 
must speak not merely or even chiefly, as Mr. Brandes seems 
to think, of liberty, but of all that the human spirit desires 
and fears.” The paper on “ George Meredith” is the kind of 
just and affectionate appreciation which a man who has already 
written much on the subject is induced to set down as a last 
word. It is largely a defence of Meredith's essential poetry, 
as against those who, like Dr. Verrall, found wit the keynote. 
“John Woolman, the Quaker,” is a slight but charming 
picture of a great spirit. We are too apt to-day to forget the 
value of the anti-slavery movement. Mr. Trevelyan thinks it 
quite as important as the French Revolution. “For if the 
‘industrial revolution ’ had been fully developed all the world 
over, while men still thought it right to treat black men as 
machines, the exploitation of the tropics by the modern 





company promoter on ‘Congo’ lines would have become the 
rule instead of the exception.” 

“Poor Muggleton and the Classics” is a reminder of the 
futility of the “fine old fortifying classical curriculum ” for 
the ordinary boy, who yet may be capable of getting the 
purest thrill from other things than Greek grammar. It 
concludes with a morning rhapsody on the Acropolis, which 
is a fine piece of imaginative prose. In the last chapter 
Mr. Trevelyan reconstructs the situation which would have 
arisen if Napoleon had won the Battle of Waterloo. The 
old Emperor, in alliance with Metternich, became a pillar of 
reaction, and, since every European Power, out of terror of 
his name, had to keep its armed forces at war strength, the 
nascent liberalism of Europe was crushed. Admirable is 
the description of Napoleon’s last moments in the Tuilleries, 
singing the revolutionary hymn which he had sung before he 
entered Italy and Russia long ago, while a drunken workman 
who had caught and repeated the forbidden tune in the Rre 
de Rivoli was seized by the police. But the true diversion of 
this historian is to be found in the two papers on walking 
the best of their kind which recent years have given us. 
“The Middle Marches” is an account of that most beautiful 
district of the English Border which runs from the valley of 
the Coquet to that of the North Tyne, or, if we define it by 
hills, from Great Cheviot to Peel Fell. Mr. Trevelyan knows 
every inch of it, and he rewrites for us its history and catches 
its vagrant magic. His few pages on the conditions which 
made the Border character, and the character which made 
the great ballads, are as illuminating as anything written on 
the subject. It is a land which has no obvious picturesque- 
ness, but few landscapes make so fierce a claim upon those 
who have given it their heart. As to the art of walking, 
Mr. Trevelyan knows the whole secret of the business. 
He is the most catholic devotee of the road, and will 
applaud equally the hero who foots the terrible fourscore 
of turnpike miles between Oxford and Cambridge, the 
modest soul who spends a Sunday in Hertfordshire lanes, 
and the Gratwanderer, who seeks the hills of the north 
and west. He is perfectly independent of weather, and 
can enjoy eight days’ walking in the Pyrenees, of which seven 
and a haif were mist and rain. And he can give us unfor- 
gettable pictures—of walks under the stars of Umbria, of the 
approach by night to Volterra, or in the rain over the moor to 
San Marino, of coast walks in Devon and pilgrimages along 
the line of Offa’s Dyke. He loves every aspect of the game, 
its physical stimulus, its mental recreation, and, most of all, 
its soothing and healing gift for the tired spirit :— 

“ Every man must once at least in life have the great vision of 
Earth as Hell. Then, while his soul within him is molten lava 
that will take some lifelong shape of good or bad when it cools, let 
him set out and walk, whatever the weather, wherever he is, be it 
the depths of London. . . . Let him walk till his flesh curse his 
spirit for driving it on, and his spirit spend its rage on his flesh in 
forcing it still pitilessly to sway the legs. Then the fire within 
him will not turn to soot and choke him, as it chokes those who 
linger at home with their grief, motionless, between four mean, 
hopeless walls. . . . At the close of a well-trodden day grief cun 
have strange visions and find mysterious comforts. Hastening at 
droop of dusk through some remote byway never to be found 
again, a man has known a row of ancient trees nodding over a high 
stone wall above a bank of wet earth, bending down their sighing 
branches to him as he hastened past for ever, to whisper that the 
place knew it all centuries ago and had always been waiting for 
him to come by, even thus, for one minute in the night.” 





MODERN ATHLETICS.* 
Now that, fortunately or unfortunately, international games 
are an established fact, we are sure to have many works on the 
science of training, and special treatises on the various 
branches of athletics. We have before us two books which are 
an early crop of the great harvest that will be gathered in 
before the Olympic Games in 1916. It is common talk that 
British athletes are adopting many of the methods of the 
United States. We are told that in the United States they 
know how to think a sport out from first principles and to 
apply to its development every sort of mental, moral, and 
pathological law. There is nothing haphazard about their 
ways over there. They are out to win; and if you object that 





* (1) The Complete Athletic Trainer. By 8, A. Mussabini, in collaboration 
with Charles Ranson. With 90 Iiustrations. London: Methuen and Co. [5s, 
net.] (2) Athletics in Theory and Practice, By E. W. Hjertberg. Edited by 
S.S. Abrahams. With over 70 Photographs from Life. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. [3s. ¢d.] 
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even victory is not worth while if the means of attaining it 
become a nuisance or a mania, you are told that in that case 
Great Britain should never have entered for the Olympic 
Games. We must not be drawn, however, into discussing the 
wisdom of international sport. All we want to do now is to 
glance at the best that is being said and thought about the 
preparations of athletes for their great efforts. The two books 
before us represent what may be called roughly the American 
view and the anti-American view. Possibly the American 
view will triumph ultimately all along the line. At present 
English athletés are inclined to take over some American 
methods and leave the others alone. There is so far no such 
overwhelming capture of our citadels as was seen some years 
ago when American jockeys first arrived here and taught us the 
“ monkey seat.” There is no going back upon that success. True, 
a jockey riding in the American manner has little control over 
his horse, and there is more boring and bumping on English 
racecourses than there ever was before; but the facts that a 
horse’s propelling machinery (his hind legs) are more free to 
do their work when the weight of the jockey is brought forward 
nearly on to the withers, and that the crouching seat reduces 
the wind pressure, cannot be denied. The American theory in 
athletics is still to some extent in suspense in this country, 
It will be interesting to watch how it works out. Meanwhile 
the English reader must feel an instinctive sympathy, even 
though his convictions may drive him in another direction, 
with the championing of old-fashioned English ways which is 
to be found in Mr. Mussabini’s book. 

Before saying anything further, however, about this gratify- 
ing corrective, we will see what that well-known advocate of 
American methods, Mr. Hjertberg, has to say. Mr. Hjertberg 
is a Swede by birth, who made a great reputation for himself 
in the United States, first as a runner and then as coach of 
Columbia University and of numerous individual athletes. 
Mr. Abrahams in his introduction says that no one ever failed 
to benefit by Mr. Hjertberg’s “almost magic analysis of 
athletic movement.” In 1910 when the Swedes began to train 
for the Olympic Games of 1912 they sent for their countryman, 
who came in answer to the patriotic call and certainly did 
wonders with them. Their success in taking the second 
place in athletics was the most creditable achievement in 
the Games, for Sweden has only the population of London. 
In this book Mr. Hjertberg deals with every athletic event 
in the Olympic programme. Englishmen hold track events 
in greater esteem than field events, but Mr. Hjertberg 
remembers the practical consideration that the latter are 
more numerous in the Olympic Games. He applies himself to 
the serious business of scoring marks. He has no romantic 
prejudices in favour of some sport which particularly appeals 
to him or in which he himself excelled. All events are of the 
same importance that can score the same number of marks. 
As to diet Mr. Hjertberg’s advice is perfectly rational. A 
man must follow his taste within reason. What is good for 
one is bad for another. Raw beef steaks are as obsolete as 
the gunpowder which prize-fighters used to eat once upon a 
time to give their blows an explosive force. The regulation 
of food for training nowadays might be described as a higher 
power of the normal. But Mr. Hjertberg insists very strongly 
on massage for everybody. He lays it down that a man who is 
prevented from practising for days at a time may keep 
himself fit by massage alone. He is also intolerant of the 
old method of starting in sprint races from a stand-up 
position. Whether he is right or wrong in all he says his 
explanations are extremely clear, and we should think that, 
although it is not often that one can learn athletics from 
books, a would-be sprinter could learn with precision from 
this book the carriage of his body. The sprinter has to keep 
his back and head in a straight line, both slanting forwards, 
and to conceive of himself as a kind of human projectile. 
Once let the head be thrown back, or an upright position be 
adopted with its consequent “up and down movement,” and 
speed vanishes. 

Mr. Mussabini, who is infinitely more British than his name, 
boldly says that no physical culture anywhere in the world 
surpasses or even equals the old-fashioned English training. 
His prescription for success in international competitions is 
simply to revive the days that have been. He remarks that 
most of the qualified English trainers have gone out of the 
business, They have been absorbed by other countries or other 
occupations; some have gone to America and some, though 


still in Great Britain, are training professional football teug, 
A comparison of Mr. Mussabini’s advice with that of Mr 
Hjertberg on two salient points—the use of massage ang the 
crouching method of starting in races—yields a very curi 

conflict of opinion. Writing of the “crouch” deh, ie 
Mussabini says :-— . 


“The old English style of standing up while awaiti 

of a pistol (and under which style we dodges ont phere 
sprint-runners as found no equals in America and Australia . 
given place to the crouching-on-all-fours importation, The 
crouching-down style has been responsible for more bad and 
unfair starting than the average lover of athletics may be induced 
to give credit to. Just because some foreign sprinters came oy 
here and made some fast times and displayed abnormal speed « 7 
the mark,’ it was taken for granted that their style was the most 
serviceable. ‘Getting a move on the gun’ (as the Americans 
have it), or ‘beating the pistol’ (as we used to know it here in 
England), was made simple. By putting his hands beyond thy 
allotted mark and moving forward at the call of ‘set’ (an almost 
imperceptible movement known as body pressure) the practised 
runner could depend upon getting the better of the start over an 
but the most expert of pistol-firers. If nicely on the go forward, 
his advantage could be estimated in yards. . . . The great dray. 
back with the rank and file of amateur sprinters in the 
crouching-down days was their woeful ignorance of the P 
way to stand. To watch an amateur sprint handicap in thogs 
times was to see the majority of the competitors swaying about 
or falling down on their hands and getting over the mark. Their 
inability to stand steady had not a little to do with the wholesale 
acceptance of the crouching-on-all-fours style, apart from it 
(then) allowing them to put their hands beyond their marks 
Yet, had they taken a little pains, and observed the attitude of 
the steady standers-up, it would have come home to them how 
much more comfortable and assured is the erect posture as com. 
pared with the cramped and tiring crouch. I am thorough in the 
support of the old-fashioned standing-up stance at the start, both 
as regards effectiveness and fairness.” 
Even when he describes the holes for the feet from which the 
crouching start is made he does not agree with Mr. Hjertberg 
as to how they should be dug. His treatment of massage as 
a regular practice is contemptuous :— 

“The fashion of the day is to massage before and after his 

exercises. Is this tapping, rolling and kneading of the runner's 
limbs and body in conformance with the calls of Nature? Does 
it serve to further his prowess or assist the nerves, muscles, thews 
and sinews to bear their strain? If anyone supports this view, 
may the writer be permitted to ask for proofs. May he not also 
urge the contention that the use of oils and grease on the body 
of a man who has undergone a more or less severe physical test, 
and the pores of whose skin are open, and often oozing porspir- 
tion, is a direct incitement to ill health?” 
We can only hope that what Mr. Mussabini says will stand 
the test of time and not turn out to be obscurantism. We 
should like to believe in his methods rather than in those of 
the highly deliberate and business-like Mr. Hjertberg. The 
spirit in which the latter writes is—not to use the word in its 
technical sense—rather too professional for our taste. His 
book seems to image forth that type of man who uses the 
Olympic Games as a means of making a reputation in order 
to become a coach with a pretty salary for the rest of his life. 
We remember seeing an American jumper who went through 
bodily contortions and a sort of ceremony of visible mental 
concentration on his object, that suggested a leopard in the 
undergrowth of a jungle preparing to spring. The ordinary 
English amateur would have been too self-conscious to go 
through these performances ‘in public. The recollection 
remains in our mind as something representing the difference 
between strictly scientific sport and sport that retains an 
engaging air of insouciance. We prefer the latter. But will 
it justify itself in future Olympic Games P 





HYDE DE NEUVILLE.* 


Ir is many years since the nieces of Baron Hyde de Neuville 
undertook and carried through the important task of arrang- 
ing and editing the various manuscripts left in their care. 
These included, besides the notes and recollections in which 
the old Royalist politician told the story of his life, a collection 
of letters, diplomatic details connected with his embassies 
under the Restoration to America and Portugal, and accounts 
of debates in the Chamber, all full of value for the student of 
his times. It is to be hoped that the present volumes of 
memoirs, handsomely got up and full of interesting portraits, 
may be so widely read as to encourage the translator to give 





* Memoirs of Baron Hydé de Neuville: Outlaw, Exile, Ambassador. Translated 





and abridged by Frances Jackson, With 24 Illustrations. 2 vols. London: 
Sands and Co, ([2ls. net.) 
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Baron Hyde de Neuville died, a very old man, in 1857. 
Many years of life as a quiet, beneficent country gentleman 
had then separated him from his last efforts on behalf of the 
te itimist cause, the passion of his heart since childhood. 
4 unchanged convictions found words in a letter, prophetic 
in its way, which he wrote to the Comte de Chambord in 

52:— 

a .. Monseigneur, I have had some experience of men and 

things. I do not think Louis Napoleon will he more fortunate 

than Louis Philippe; usurpations, whether they call themselves 

Empire or Monarchy, only last for a time. Hereditary Monarchy 

alone has deep roots ; and may, as we know, last for centuries. 

By this time M. Hyde de Neuville had long ceased to live 
in the atmosphere of plot and intrigue which, honest man as 
he was, had seemed native to his earlier years. He did but 
look forward, with hopes which were reasonable sixty years 
ago, to the return to France of her Bourbon kings, taught by 
adversity, and bringing with them, in his own words, all that 
he desired: “ Religion without fanaticism, Monarchy without 
abuses, Liberty without licence.” 

Baron Hyde de Neuville was of English origin—the terri- 
torial name came from his mother—and was directly descended 
from Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. From that staunch 
Royalist and from his own Jacobite grandfather, Sir James 
Hyde, he seems to have inherited the dogged loyalty to a 
cause and the adventurous spirit, shown in politics and other- 
wise, which marked his career. This began very early: at 
the age of fifteen, in the first days of the Revolution, he 
signalized himself by snatching off the hat of Ducros, who 
refused to take it off when the Queen arrived at the Opera. 
Thus began a series of reckless deeds in defence of Royalty 
which, miraculously as it seems, did not end at the guillotine. 
During the height of the Terror, it is true, when the objects 
of his devotion were beyond help, young Hyde de Neuville 
took refuge with his mother at La Charité-sur-Loire. But he 
returned to Paris immediately after Thermidor, and very soon, 
in rebellion against what he calls “ the degrading yoke” of the 
Directory, threw himself body and soul into the succession of 
Royalist plots which smouldered in France down to the First 
Empire, flaming up at times in La Vendée. During these 
years Hyde de Neuville narrowly escaped sharing the fate of 
those suspected Royalists, his brother-in-law, M. de La Rue, 
among them, who were exiled after the eighteenth Fructidor 
to Cayenne, and few of whom lived to return to their native 
country. 

With a mind both daring and ingenious and a passion for 
the restoration of monarchy in France, not unmixed, as his 
later life shows, with a patriotic desire for good and liberal 
government, Hyde de. Neuville was a leading spirit in the 
plots which sought to undermine the First Consul’s rule. He 
was accused, falsely, of sharing in the attempt to murder 
Napoleon on December 24th, 1800, and the suspicion, with its 
resulting dangers, crippled his activities for the time; but if 
not actively concerned, he was certainly in sympathy with the 
last conspiracy of Pichegru and Georges Cadoudal, which 
ended so tragically in 1804. He was a born conspirator, 
though not, according to some French writers, a very clever 
ora very prudent one. But such men are dangerous to any 
Government. “Si jamais le roi remonte sur son tréne,” 
Georges Cadoudal said to him, “il fera bien de nous faire 
fusiller. Nous ne serons jamais, vous et moi, que des con- 
spirateurs.” Madame de Boigne, in 1831, was surprised that 
M. Hyde de Neuville should resist the temptation of conspiring 
against the new régime of 1830. 

But in truth his political life ended with the “ Ordinances.” 
Louis XVIII. and the moderate Liberalism of the “Charter” 
had contented him, but the reaction under Charles X. offended 
his judgment and his conscience, and the revolution of J uly 
found him in opposition to the Polignac Ministry, though 
faithful as ever to the principle of hereditary monarchy. 





AS OTHERS SEE US.* 


Ir is only to be expected that the work of a man who has 
devoted the best years of his life to party journalism should 





on Pillars of Society. By A. G. Gardiner, London: Nisbet and Co. [7s. 6d, 
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be somewhat highly coloured by the atmosphere in which his 
days are spent. With the general nature of Mr. Gardiner’s 
opinions we are already familiar, and they are abundantly 
illustrated in this volume of biographical sketches reprinted 
from the columns of the Daily News. Mr. Gardiner’s hero 
in political life is “that great and wise man, Campbell- 
Bannerman.” And the next most revered object of his 
worship is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The nature 
of his antagonisms is equally instructive. Lord Milner he 
regards as a Torquemada—“ ruthless, unbending, fanatical,” 
as one who, through pride of will and scorn of consequences, 
trailed Mr. Chamberlain and the whole British Empire 
behind him to calamity in South Africa—an arid, sinister, 
Mephistophelian figure. The patriotism of the Conservative 
is to him not the love of country but the love of class. “If 
Parliament has fallen finally into the hands of the enemy,” 
he conceives the Tory patriot saying, “ Why not smash it? 
Is there not another line of defence for a fleeing aristocracy ? 
Is there not the Army?” From all of which it will be 
seen that our author's opinions are a little apt to incline 
towards those halfpenny hysterics by which so many honest 
gentlemen are nowadays compelled to earn their daily 
bread. None the less, in spite of these occasional extrava- 
gances, Mr. Gardiner’s work displays an impartiality for 
which he deserves every credit. The world is, cf course, 
divided for him into black and white, and the colour line coin- 
cides curiously with that dividing the two great political 
parties, the unfortunates who attain to the deepest hue being 
perhaps Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Frederick Banbury, and, blacker 
than all (we regret to say), the editor of the Spectator. But 
for all this the difference in colour between those at the bottom 
of the first division and those at the top of the second is 
remarkably small. The only thing which really differentiates 
the two is the author's angle of vision. Mr. Gardiner criticizes 
a Liberal as he praises a Conservative, with reluctance, but he 
does criticize the one and praise the other, and in some cases, 
as in that of Mr. Winston Churchill, his criticism is exceed- 
ingly shrewd. “Ruskin,” he says, in speaking of the First 
Lord’s political inconsistencies, “was full of contradictions, 
but the ultimate Ruskin . .. emerges triumphant out of 
them all. It is the ultimate Churchill that escapes us— 
I think he escapes us for good reason. He is not there.” 
This is but one of the sharp things that Mr. Gardiner has 
to say of his leaders, and it must be counted to him for 
good that he can see the greatness of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
sincerity of Sir Edward Carson, and the charm and depth 
of Mr. Balfour. All the sketches are not of political characters, 
and some of those which go beyond the scope of the two 
English parties are exceedingly well done. Very interesting 
are the descriptions of President Woodrow Wilson and 
ex-President Roosevelt, and the writer’s views of Lord 
Strathcona, Mr. Carnegie, and Sir W. H. Lever make an 
interesting comparison. Now and then the desire to crowd 
the maximum of effect into the minimum of space is rather 
too pronounced, as in the otherwise delightful pages on the 
Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, who would surely be surprised 
to find himself, Schiller, Shakespeare,'and Mr. Asquith all 
mentioned as it were in one breath. Buta certain extrava- 
gance and acertain superficiality are inseparable from this 
kind of writing, and Mr. Gardiner is on the whole remarkably 
successful in avoiding both faults. Whatever he says is said 
forcibly and clearly and with a certain romantic quality 
which makes the book, in spite of its defects, wonderfully 
agreeable reading, while almost every sketch contains some 
sentence which one remembers and would like to quote. 





JAMES 8. WADSWORTH OF GENESEO.* 
ExceLLent as is the work of the Comte de Paris, the history 
of the great civil war has yet to be written. Our regret at 
this delay is tempered by the fact that the longer the future 
historian waits the more perfect will be the sources of his 
information—and here is a book well worth his waiting for. 

General Wadsworth’s military career was comparatively 
short. He entered the army asa volunteer on the outbreak 
of the war, at the age of fifty-three; and the lowest rank in 
which he ever served was that of brigadier. He fought in only 
four battles, Bull Run, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and the 








* James S. Wadsworth of Geneseo, Brevet Major-General, U.S.V. By Heury 
G. Pearson, London: John Murray, [16s.) 
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Wilderness, but into each he entered heart and soul. “The 
truth is,” once said a New York private, “that when bullets 
are whacking against tree trunks and solid shot are cracking 
skulls like egg shells, the consuming passion in the heart of 
the average man is to get well out of the way.” Wadsworth 
seems to have been that rare exception—the man who honestly 
enjoys a fight, or who, at any rate, is so intent upon his 
business, so fully determined to win, that considerations of 
personal safety completely disappear. His division was always 
in the forefront, and he was always somewhere near its head. 
One fighter such as he, as Grant said of him after his death, 
was worth a whole brigade. But where all risks are always 
taken, death becomes only a question of time ; and in his fourth 
battle, the Wilderness, Wadsworth was shot through the head 
and killed. 

James S. Wadsworth was, however, not merely a fine fighting 
general, and the more interesting portions of his memoir are, 
perhaps, those which deal with the civil and the political, 
rather than with the military, part of his career. A member 
of an old and wealthy family, a great landowner and agricul- 
turist, and a leader in the anti-slavery campaign, he had made 
his mark in public life long before the war began. At the 
time, for instance, when Lincoln was elected President, 
Wadsworth’s name was frequently mentioned for a seat in the 
Cabinet, to represent New York. He represented New York 
at the Peace Conference held in Washington, where for 
nineteen days a vain endeavour was made to frame sueh a 
constitutional amendment as would satisfy both North and 
South. The failure of this conference and the casual way in 
which the two sides shortly afterwards drifted into civil war 
are well recorded—and are of particular interest in times 
such as these, 

On the outbreak of actual hostilities, Wadsworth took a 
prominent part in the organisation of the Union forces, and 
served as an executive member on the Defence Committee of 
New York. Bull Run he witnessed as an honorary member 
of General McDowell's staff, and shortly after that battle he 
was posted to the command of a brigade. From March to 
December, 1862—the trying period, when the series of Con- 
federate successes were unbroken, and when the Capitol itself 
was frequently threatened—he acted as Military Governor of 
Washington, where the chaos existing at the time of the 
appointment is well illustrated by the fact that only by 
advertising in the newspapers was he able to discover what 
troops were, or were not, under his command. In this 
position he was, of course, in daily touch with all members of 
the Cabinet, and his ardent and consistent championship of the 
anti-slavery campaign was largely responsible for Lincoln’s 
ehange of attitude on this subject and for the issue of his 
proclamation of emancipation in September. Wadsworth’s 
anxiety to place the issue of the war fairly and squarely on 
this basis, the cause of freedom, drove him to accept, although 
unwillingly, nomination for the Governorship of New York 
in the autumn of 1862. He was defeated, most unexpectedly, 
by a narrow margin, and then returned as a divisional com- 
mander to active service with the armies in the field. 

His letters and speeches and his intimate relationship with 
the President and various Secretaries of State all help to throw 
a vivid light behind the scenes. The book is well written, and 
paints a most attractive picture of a gallant, energetic, and 
patriotic gentleman. “When foreign calumniators and 
domestic traitors,” wrote John Motley, “spoke of Southern 
chivalry and of Northern mercenaries, the single name of 
Wadsworth was answer enough to all their vulgar babble.” It 
is a pity that as @ military record the value of the text is so 
largely discounted by the inadequacy and poor quality of the 
maps. 





THE EVERYMAN LIBRARY.* 


Amona the twenty-four new volumes of the Everyman sevies 
comes a most valiant collection of the works of English 
essayiste, ranging from Caxton to the writers of to-day. 
Although the maker of this anthology shows his wisdom 
partly in including writers so modern as Chesterton 
and Belloc and E. V. Lucas, partly in omitting those 
essayists in “literary full dress” such as Macaulay, his 
chief claim on our thanks lies in the “special idea of illus- 





° ° Pe. 
trating life, manners, and customs, and at j “ 
the English country background.” Possibly be weet 
yielded to a little disproportion in the space he _ have 
over to Sir Roger de Coverley, but since he has not i— 
him to oust the more than delightful — 
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Another anthology there is, in the blue cover belongin 
“young people,” though it is doubtful whether its oniaas 
are exactly to the taste of the modern young 
anthology of fables, including the greater part of Ex0p's j 
Thomas James’s translation, as well as old Indian fables, 
English, Welsh, and French fables, and fables as modern ag 
those of Krilof and Tolstoi. As preface to the collection 
stands a poem by Robert Henryson which, although it would 
not be appreciated by any “ young person,” is yet a “ point of 
paradise.” 

Turning to more serious work, we find two important 
additions to the library of philosophy: Rousseau’s Sociaf 
Contract and Swedenborg’s Divine Providence. The first ig 
published together with the discourses ‘On Political Economy,” 
“On the Origin of Inequality,” and “On the Arts and Sciences,” 
and with an adequate and carefully written introduction by 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole. Mr. Cole does not attempt to deal with 
the historical or practical side of Rousseau’s work, but treats 
of it in the capacity of “a work of permanent value, con. 
taining truth,” discussing at length the theories of Social 
Contract, Sovereignty, and the General Will, and making clear 
what views may or may not be attributed to Rousseau. Mr, 
J. Howard Spalding, in his preface to the Divine Providence, 
confesses to a whole-hearted admiration of Swedenborg’s 
work. This admiration is so great as to lead him at times 
into a dogmatism which is almost aggressive, but his style of 
writing, at all events, is excellent, as is his bibliography. 

With the Literary and Historical Atlas of Africa and 

Australasia the “ Everyman” survey of the world is complete, 
This volume is surely the most astonishing shillingsworth 
ever published, for here is every conceivable map of the two 
continents—maps to show vegetation, rainfall, and the growth 
of colonisation, maps historical, pastoral, maps of all the 
towns, plans of all the wars, routes of all the explorers; here 
is an elaborate history of the coinage of each country, with no 
fewer than ten plates; here, finally, is a careful gazetteer and 
index. This new contribution to the “ Everyman Reference 
Library ” is indeed beyond all praise. 
Yet one more fresh volume is worthy of especial notice— 
Balzac’s Lost Illusions, the first and third parts of which are 
here given together, whilst the second, with its purely 
Parisian interest, has been reserved for a later volume This 
transposition, which to some may seem unjustifiable, is defended 
by the writer of the preface on the ground of “ gain in dis- 
tinctness and lucidity of arrangement.” In any case the 
English translation is quite admirable, without a trace of the 
discomfort and difficulty which are too often evident in such 
work. 





FICTION. 


THE GENTLE LOVER.* 


Tnx reviewer of modern novels has no lack of epithets and 
phrases which he can conscientiously apply to the work of 
their writers. They are “strong” and “strenuous” and 
“ striking”; “vivid” and “violent”; and “they do not blink 
the basic and elemental facts of human nature.” If he is a 
middle-aged person, with an incorrigible habit of looking back, 
he often finds himself wishing that they could indulge in a 
little judicious blinking, that they could recognize the merits 
of the art of omission, abate their claim to fearlessness when 
they are only brutal, and admit that fiction may serve as 
useful a purpose by cheering and consoling as by inflaming 
and lacerating the reader. So it comes about that the middle- 
aged—or let us say the old-fashioned—critic rarely finds 
himself honestly able to say that a novel has “charm.” 
Novels are frequently said to be “charming,” but only by 
their publishers or by emancipated reviewers who apply words 
in entirely new senses, as Thucydides tells us the Corcyraeans 
did. To quote the version of Hobbes: “ Inconsiderate bold- 











* Everyman Library. Edited by Ernest Rhys, Twenty-four new volumes, 
London: J. M, Dent and Sons, [1s. each net, 








ness was counted true-hearted manliness .. . modesty the cloak 
* The Gentle Lover: a Comedy of Middle Age, By Forrest Reid. Londou: 
Edward Arnold. [6s.] 
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or meant it, was commended. ... Simplicity was 


laughed down and disappeared.” 

It is then a strange and welcome experience, at a time when 
our “fearless ” neo-Corcyraean novelists are either oblivious 
or deliberately disregardful of the existence of the “ gentle 
reader,” to encounter a book in which his claims are con- 
sidered, not merely in the title but in every page of the story. 
It is the fashion to deride Victorian romance for its rose- 
coloured views and insipid sentiment, but “the tender grace 
of a day that is dead ” lives on in Wives and Daughters, The 
Story of Elizabeth, The Little Village on the Clif, and Old 
Kensington, and, consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Forrest 
Reid has founded himself on this gracious tradition in his 
delightful comedy of middle age. 

The scheme of the story is simple enough. Benedict 

Allingham is a man verging on fifty, who, after spending 
nearly thirty years of bis life on a farm in America, returns to 
Europe to enjoy a modest competence in travel and the 
pursuit of the picturesque. Asa boy he wished to become an 
artist, but, in spite of the encouragement of his strong-willed 
playmate, Sophy Kilronan, yielded to the persuasion of his 
father and went into business, only to be rescued by a timely 
breakdown in health which led to his long exile in America. 
We meet him in Bruges, where he falls in with Miss Kilronan, 
who is making a Continental tour with her sister, Mrs. 
Grimshaw, a gentle but semi-idiotic matron who is happily 
described as “really extremely kind, though, unfortunately, in 
so vague and unpractical a fashion that her benevolence was 
principally exercised in retrospect.” Allingham’s pleasure in 
integrating his friendship with Sophy is enhanced by his intro- 
duction to her nephew and niece. Brian and Sylvie Grimshaw, 
a very delightful pair of young people, appropriate Allingham 
from the very outset, to the gradual irritation of Sophy, a 
handsome, distinguished-looking, masterful lady who sees, 
with growing dismay but not without surprise, that the man 
who ought to have married her and whom she still loves is 
falling in love with her niece. She recognizes that Allingham, 
in spite of his years, has never lost his boyishness of mind, 
which enables him to establish relations of perfect camaraderie 
with the young, impossible to staid middle-aged people like 
herself. So Allingham follows the Grimshaws from Bruges 
to Florence, falling more deeply under the spell of the charm- 
ing Sylvie, until, by the irony of circumstances, he is forced 
into playing the part of good genius to his rival, a young 
curate of high Anglican views, and actually converts him from 
the heresy which had estranged him from the infatuated Sylvie. 
It was very hard luck on Allingham, but it was really a blessing 
in disguise, for Mr. Halvard had not a single redeeming vice, 
was destitute of humour, mean in money matters, and quite 
offensively good-looking. The fact that Sylvie fell hopelessly 
in love with him proves conclusively that she was quite 
unworthy of her “gentle lover.” Brian, the red-headed boy, 
had “sized up” the curate perfectly, but Brian had an unerring 
flair for personality, and quoted Shakespeare with a keen 
sense of the ludicrous. As for the “gentle lover” himself, 
perhaps no better clue to his temperament can be found than 
in‘ the episode of his visit to Paris, when, after a brief 
experience of the hard glitter and superficial gaiety of the 
boulevards, he resolved to visit the Jardin des Plantes :— 


of cowardice * 


“Here at least were trees and shady walks, nurses and children‘ 
above all, here were animals, and in his present mood Allingham 
felt infinitely in sympathy with zebras and giraffes, camels and 
antelopes. In any mood he would have preferred them to 
Parisians, but just now, their grave, dreamy eyes, their simplicity 
and nobility, were positively revivifying, seemed to bring him back 
into possession of his soul. Their soft, delicate, gentle lips and 
noses, mumbling the food he offered, appealed to him deliciously. 
Only in the monkey-house, amid the chatter and squabble over a 
few grapes he had brought there, was he reminded of the Paris 
outside, so he left the monkey-house as quickly as possible. He 
fed the demure hippopotamus with buns, which this large creature 
dreamily appreciated; he fed the philosophical rhinoceros, and 
the naive elephant. There were two or three young lions, not 
many weeks old, under the care of a large dog, who had been 
engaged as a kind of wet nurse. These little creatures were in the 
open air, running over the grass, making frantic rushes at the 
keeper's boots and the hems of his trousers. Allingham was 
admitted into the enclosure, where he had the privilege, in his 
turn, of being worried and bitten, to the delight of a juvenile 
audience backed by appreciative mothers and nurses. On his way 
home he felt less pessimistic, He had an idea that if fate should 





ever compel him to take up his abode in Paris,a good deal of his 
spare time would be spent in the Jardin des Plantes.” 

There is an even higher poetic quality in the beautiful descrip- 
tion of Allingham’s stroll in the Bois, but whatever his theme 
Mr. Forrest Reid never strikes a jarring note; his style is 
always delicately attuned to the scene or the mood of the 
speaker, and we part reluctantly from the companionship 
of the pleasant people whom he has set before us with such 
convincing yet unaffected art. 





Edward Racedale’s Will, By Mark Hardy. (Mills and 
Boon. 68.)—It is a great pity that Mr. Hardy should have 
chosen to turn his energies and powers to the writing of a 
story so extravagant and fantastical as Edward Racedale's 
Will, where the plot is woven round the signing of his will, in 
a moment of idle amusement, by the young heir to an estate, 
who bequeaths his whole fortune to the housemaid ; who then, 
all forgetful of the will, and weary of the persistent inter- 
ference of his relatives, departs on foreign travel, and leaves 
behind him the rumour of his suicide, thus reducing his whole 
family to poverty, and driving his uncle to take service as 
butler under the late housemaid. We say it is a pity, not 
because Mr. Hardy does not do it well—as a matter of fact, 
he does it exceedingly well—but because he might do something 
much better. His delightful sense of humour, and his way of 
investing with sublime importance the most trivial domestic 
situations, would be better employed in a comedy of real life 
and real people, and we could wish that he would free himself 
from this extravagance and from a certain affectation which 
infects his dialogue with the rather superficial brilliancy of an 
American farce. But at least we are grateful to him for his 
introductory first chapter, where, as we wander about the 
garden of the Hall, which “ was devoted almost exclusively to 
the use of the Unemployed,” we meet, one after the other, the 
six unemployed—the members of the Racedale family : this, 
with its pleasant excitement of fresh discoveries, is surely an 
admirable way of bringing forward his puppets upon the 
stage. 

T. he Children of the Sea: a Romance. By H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Mr.de Vere Stacpoole’s 
new book is of the school of Kipling; indeed, much of it, 
especially the first part, with its absorbing account of the 
laying of a deep-sea cable, is not unworthy to stand beside 
Captains Courageous, for Mr. Stacpoole has the courage to 
make an uncompromising and effective use of the technicalities 
of his subject. Moreover, the sketching of the Icelandic coast 
life is good, full of vigour and sea winds and romance; and the 
description of the cod-fishing is also good. “They would have 
taken a bare hook. They came aboard springing and leaping 
on the lines, poke-hooked most of them. The fishermen, after 
the first few minutes, had no breath to waste on speech; it 
was the labour of giants. The sea had opened her hand wide 
and full of treasure, and was crying to them to take whilst they 
could. And they took and took: twelve-pounders, thirteen- 
pounders, fifteen-pounders, varying from three feet to three feet 
eight inches, till the work, from wild excitement, turned to dull 
monotony, and from that to heart-breaking weariness.” Only, 
Mr. Stacpoole has failed in courage at the last, and has been 
afraid to stake the whole success of his work on his power to 
write of the rougher things of life. We could do with a great 
deal more of his sea, and sky, and cables; but it is in dialogue 
and in knowledge of character that he is likely to fall short, 
and we would willingly dispense with all love-interest, with 
the inevitable young lady, and with the rather melodramatic 
episode of the leprosy. 

Prodigals and Sons. By John Ayscough. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—There is one supremely good story among 
the twenty-seven which compose this book, and that is the 
account, which is called “ Changed,” of the result of an old 
farmer persuading a London artist to paint him a large 
portrait of his dead father. No reader who wishes to laugh 
aloud in his chair should miss this highly entertaining sketch, 
but the rest of the book is not up to this level. Indeed, it is 
not up to“ John Ayscough’s ” usual standard. Short stories are 
never his forte, but these are rather more commonplace than 
others which he has written. It is difficult to know what the 
author means in the story, “The Moti Mahal Mystery,” by 
talking of the cutting of pearls in the European manner. 





Surely pearls are never cut, They are sometimes ha.ved, but 
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this is a mid-Victorian fashion which has long since fallen 
into well-deserved contempt. “John Ayscough ” has presum- 
ably not been mucn concerned in his life with precious stones, 
and in this instance bas probably confused pearls with 
diamonds. 

Reapasrte Novets.—* Disarm! Disarm !”—By Andrea 
Hofer Proudfoot. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—An anti- 
war romance of the last century, translated from the German 
of Baroness von Suttner; it is written in the form of an 
autobiography ——_Dirk: a South African. By Annabella 
Bruce Marchand. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—There are many 
interesting studies of South African life in Miss Marchand’s 
rather lengthy novel, and the dreary ending is written with 
real pathos.——The Mercenary. By W.S. Eccott. (William 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Eccott’s story of the Thirty 
Years’ War is written with a swift vigour and romance rarely 
found in historical novels, and with a suitably happy ending. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


The Reporters’ Gallery. By Michael Macdonagh. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. net.)—The complete publicity of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, which appears to-day as one of the 
most elementary conditions of democratic government, was 
only achieved comparatively recently as the result of a long 
series of struggles. Parliament in its early days was desper- 
ately jealous of the publication of any report of its proceedings, 
the main reason for this being that while it was engaged in its 
struggle for supremacy with the Crown there were obvious 
dangers in the reporting of private members’ speeches. The 
objection to reporters, however, survived the Revolution, and 
throughout the eighteenth century printers and journalists 
were constantly being summoned to the Bar of the House of 
Commons. The famous struggle, indeed, between the House 
of Commons and the Lord Mayor of London in 1771 
originated in a breach of privilege on the part of two printers. 
It was not until 1803 that the presence of reporters was 
officially recognized, and even up to the year 1875, owing to the 
absurd rule that all strangers were automatically excluded if 
attention was called to their presence, the press representatives 
were liable to be turned out of the gallery at any moment. The 
final point in the evolution of the publicity of Parliament was 
reached with the establishment in 1909 of an official report of 
the proceedings. The whole of this interesting side of parlia- 
mentary history is told in Mr. Macdonagh’s pages. He gives 
some account, too, of the present conditions under which 
reporters work, and has plenty of amusing anecdotes to tell 
from his own long experience in the gallery. Among the 
men of letters who at one time or another have worked as 
parliamentary reporters the most prominent are Dr. Johnson, 
Coleridge, and Dickens. The tirst of these, as Mr. Macdonagh 
reminds us, wrote the speeches at second hand: “I never was 
in the gallery of the House of Commons but once,” he is 
related to have said. “Cave [the editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine) had interest with the doorkeepers; he and the 
persons employed under him got admittance; they brought 
away the subjects of discussion, the names of the speakers, 
the side they took, and the order in which they rose, together 
with notes of the various arguments adduced in the course of 
the debate. The whole was afterwards communicated to me, 
and I composed the speeches in the form they now have in the 
Parliamentary Debates.” When he was congratulated on the 
impartiality with which he distributed his arguments and 
rhetoric to the two parties, Johnson made his well-known 
reply: “That is not quite true. I saved appearances tolerably 
well; but I took care that the Whig dogs should not have the 
best of it.” Mr. Macdonagh has taken the trouble to compare 
Johuson’s imaginary speeches with some of the actual con- 
temporary reports, and gives some most amusing examples of 
the manufacture of Johnsonian mountains out of the molehills 
of the actual words spoken. It is curious to know that this 
deception weighed upon Johnson’s mind, and that in his last 
illness he confessed that “the Parliamentary Debates were 
the only part of his writings which then gave him any 
compunction.” 








Selected English Letters. Arranged by M. Duckitt and 
H. Wragg. (Humphrey Milford. 1s. net.)—A word of prai 
is deserved by the admirable little anthology of letters which 
has just been added to “The World’s Classics.” Its 
extends from Sir Thomas More at the end of the fifteenth 
century to the Brownings in the middle of the nineteenth, 
Our one criticism is the omission (though we are aware that 
omissions are inevitable in such a work) of any of Cromwell's 
letters. Every reader will find something to his taste, whether 
familiar or unknown, if he dips at random among the pages 
of the anthology. But if he looks through it more systematic. 
ally he will gain much insight into the history of the fascinati 
art of letter-writing—an art which foolish pessimists believe 
to have been abolished by the introduction of penny postage, 
Certainly the last pages of this collection are no less delightful 
than the first, and it is from one of the last pages that we 
shall quote some words that we have come upon containing a 
criticism of Jane Austen sent by Charlotte Bronté to G. H, 
Lewes :— 

“Thad not seen Pride and Prejudice till I read that sentence 
of yours, and then I got the book. And what did I find? An 
accurate, daguerreotyped portrait of a commonplace face; a care. 
fully fenced, highly cultivated garden, with neat borders and 
delicate flowers ; but no glance of a bright, vivid physiognomy, 
no open country, no fresh air, no blue hill, no bonny beck. [ 
should hardly like to live with her ladies and gentlemen, in their 
elegant but confined houses. ‘I'hese observations will probably 
irritate you, but I shall run the risk.” 

It would be a pleasing literary exercise to construct a 
corresponding letter written by Miss Austen after reading 
Jane Eyre. 





Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice. By Edward B, 
Nitchie. (Methuen and Co. 5s. net.)—Although lip-reading 
is not a subject that can be studied satisfactorily from a book, 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Nitchie’s careful study will prove a 
most useful assistant both to the teacher and to the pupil. 
Its first half is devoted to a general statement of the prin- 
ciples of lip-reading, and contains also some excellent words 
of advice to the friends of deaf people. The second half of 
the book contains a systematic course of study, accompanied 
by practical exercises for the development of the faculty. A 
good bibliography completes the volume. Help for the 
Deaf: What Lip-Reading Is. By E. F. Boultbee. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net..—Miss Boultbee’s work is on a 
slighter scale than Mr. Nitchie’s, but will also be found to 
contain some valuable lessons for the lip-reader. An intro- 
duction is provided by Sir James Goodhart. A study of these 
two books should convince the most sceptical of the relief 
afforded to those afflicted with deafness by lip-reading, even 
though its limitations are obvious. We are reminded of the 
Chinese proverb quoted by Miss Boultbee: “ You cannot 
prevent the birds of sadness from flying over your head, but 
you may prevent them from stopping to build their nests in 
your hair.” 








The Romance of Tristan and Iseult. Drawn from the best 
French Sources and Re-told by J. Bédier. Rendered into 
English by H. Belloc. (George Allen. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Belloc’s rather affected style will hardly satisfy those who 
have been delighted by M. Bédier himself. The book is 
nevertheless welcome as a rendering of what is almost 
certainly the best prose version of the story of “these lives 
made out of loves that long since were.” 





Booxs OF REFERENCE.—The ‘ Daily Mail’ Year Book for 
1914 is as good as ever, and that is saying a great deal. It 
is, of course, quite small as books of reference go nowadays, 
but the information is all useful, up-to-date, and very often 
supplied by experts. As an example of the up-to-dateness 
we may notice a page of “Current Phrases Explained,” which 
gives us Lord Haldane’s new contribution to the language by 
acclimatisation—“ Sittlichkeit.” “The phrase may be trans- 
lated as ‘national good form.’” We have also a page of 
“authors’ pseudonyms and initial signatures.” Each man 
will find something specially to his taste in the Year Book, 
but for ourselves we have read with special interest the two 
pages of “Changing London.” The number of mammoth 
hotels and restaurants which are going to be built in the 
course of the next year is perfectlyappailing. In Glasshouse 
Street we are to have the biggest hotel in Europe with a 
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n Piccadilly there is to be a “ palatial” 

£ en Park, while the site of St. George’s 

ee ete give us yet another huge hotel. Besides this 

is to be apparently a new hotel in Oxford Street cover- 

— ite of the old Princess's Theatre. Near Charing 

ro eee in the Strand and Craven Street are to disappear 

panne room for yet another great restaurant. And yet it is 

said that very few if any of the great London hotels 

ng wage for the capital sunk in them! Building 

appear to be a kind of habit on the part of the 

The New Standard Dictionary of the English 

2 vols. (Waverley Book Co. )—This is an ex- 

anded edition of a work originally published twenty years 

and will prove of great value as a practical dictionary on 

a large but not overwhelming scale.—— We may also menticn 

The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Treland. (Charles Griffin. 7s. 6d.) 
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New Eprrions.—Edinburgh Revisiied. By James Bone. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. net.)}—We are delighted to see 
this cheaper edition of Mr. Bone’s charmingly written account 
of Edinburgh, together with Mr. Hanslip Fletcher s attractive 
drawings ——Flixt and Feather. By E. Pauline Johnson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)}—The collected verse of 
the Canadian poetess is here reprinted in an enlarged form, 
together with an introduction by Mr. Watts-Dunton. A 
History of Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. (A. and C. 
Black. 5a. net.)}—Mr. E. RB. Pease, the secretary of the 
Fabian Society, has edited this new edition, recasting the 
work and adding a history of the growth of Socialism 
in England. Glimpses of the Past. By Elizabeth Words- 
worth, (A. R. Mowbray. 2s. 6d. net.)}—This is a cheaper 
edition of Miss Wordsworth’s reminiscences, with some addi- 
tional matter incorporated in it.——Tezt-book of Palaeontology. 
Edited by Charles R. Eastman. Adapted from the German 
of Karl A. von Zittel. Vol. I. (Macmillan and Co. 25s. net.) 
—Under Dr. Eastman’s editorship, and with the help of a 
number of specialists in various departments of the subject, 
this well-known book has been largely re-written. We have 
also received new editions of Principle in Art, Religio Poetae, 
and other Essays, by Coventry Patmore (Duckworth, 2s. 64. 
net); and A Handbook to Rugby School Chapel, by H. T. 
Rhoades, M.A. (George Over, Rugby). 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—__—_.>——— 


Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. 2, 1546-1700, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 21.0 
Bohemian Ballads and other Verses. By Paragot (De La More Press) net 2/6 
Bend \P.), Introduction to English Church Architecture from the Eleventh 

to the Sixteenth Century. 2 vols, 4to —..................- (H. Milford) net 42/0 
Beothroyd (N.), Apes and Peacocks: Verses, cr 8vo ...(E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Borchardt (W. G.) and Perrott (A. D.), A First Numerical Trigonometry, 

ee saison eee abides w--s-eeeee(Bell) 26 
Brown (M. E.), Dedications: an Anthology, 8vo saat (Putnam) net 1046 
Butler (J.), Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel, 8vo 

(Mecmillan) net 26 
By Jungle Track and Paddy Field to Rubber Plantation and Palm Grove. 

By Teed Ahpa, cr 8vo maieneeinianwnds esssseeeseceeee A SlMpkin) net 5/0 
Cambridge (H. M. P.-), Fairy Tales, 8vo . (B. H. Blackwell) net 2/6 
Cannon (F.J.) and Knapp (G, L.), Brigham Young and his Mormon 

NUTTIN inscrentstnsinnstannienhsndicsiiataiamneaeiitasmieiemicadinn i: i 
Carpenter (J. H.), Flowers from a Poet’s Garden, 18mo ... (Bell) net 26 
Charlton (H. B.), Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry...(Sherratt & Hughes) net 5,0 
Cholmeley (R. F.), Secondary Education in Exgiland.. (Smith & Elder) net 2/6 
Carzou (Lord), Modern Parliamentary Eloquence, 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Davies (R.), The Greatest House at Chelsey, 8vo .................. (Lane) net 10/6 
Delmer (F. 8.), English Literature from “ Beowulf” to Bernard Shaw, 8vo 
‘ (Heath & Cranton) net 26 
Dillon (R. A.), The Prince’s Predicament, €F BVO ........................48. Paul) 6/0 
Dugs. By the principal living authorities. Vol. 3, Field Dogs, folio 

(Faweett) net 63,0 
Evans (B. E.), The Weighford Chums, er 8vo ~-ve+eee---( Murray & Evenden) 3/6 
Ffoulkes (C.), Decorative Ironwork from the llth to the 18th Century, 4to 

(Methuen) net 42,0 
" (P.), Treatise on the Diseases of Women, 8vo... (Bailliére) net 30,0 
Purman (L.), Mothering on Perilous, cr 8vo................. (Macmillan) net 6,6 
Gallatin (A. E.), The Portraits and Caricatures of James McNeill 











CE eink veveee- (Lane) net 106 
Gregory (Lady), Our irish Theatre, er 8vo . -.»+-(Putnam) net 50 
Harris (F.), Great ine 
Heckscher (BR. V.), Rose Windows, Book 1, Pacms, cr 6vo .(G. Allen) net 36 


Helland (W. J.), To the River Plate and Back, 8vo (Putnam) net 15/0 

A. F.), Influenza, its History, Nature, Cause, and Treatment, 
sseatueseeossensrscssscsereuvesesecesressancescooensesupesosecssscseseresssecseresl We OUEE) BS 
Howard (N.), Collected Poems, CT BVO _..........--eeceenee-eess-+e--.(Mnemillan) 7/6 
Jones (L. M. mM), Motor Traction for Business Purposes, 8vo ...(Iliffe) net 26 
utterflies and Moths in Romance and Reality, 8vo 


, (8.P.C.K.) net 5/0 
ey (G. D.), Collected Poems, oF BV0.......ceecccece-0---- (Putnam) net 7/6 
ce. M.), The Cubies A BC, oblong 8vo ............ (Putnam) net 3/6 

(A. W.), Mecsages for Workers, er 8vo 
Mangham ( 


i 





wssssvseens.,-( Marshall Bros.) 24 
W.8.), Plays: Landed Gentry, The Tenth Man, Smith, cr 8vo 


= (Heinemann) each 26 
seat (L. 'T.), The Passion of Kathleen Duveen, cr 8vo (S. Paul) 6 
elville (F. J.), All About Postage Stampa, er 8vo ......(T. W. Baurie) net 6” 
oe (E.), A New and Practical rman Grammar based on the 
salytical Direct Method, cr 8vo (E. Hellmanz) net 2/6 
curmomery (F.), Belind the Scenes in the Schoolroom 


Moud . (Macwmiilan) 60 
Goudy (C.N.), Love's L ng Campaign, er Sve ......... (R. Sevtt) net 5 








Morley (Lord), Notes on Politics and History, 8vo .........(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Moulton (J. H.), Early Zorastrianism, 8vo.........(Williams & Norgate) net 10/6 
Pearse (C. M.), The Kitchen Garden and the Cook...... Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
Philip (R. G.), A Vision and a Voice, cr 8vo ....... sueeeeeeee( Ie, Beott) net 3/6 
Price (J. M.), My Bohemian Days in Paris, 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 10/6 
Rhodes (G.), The Whole Man, ¢f 8¥0..........ccccc0eccscsseeeeee (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Richardson (Lady C. S.), Dancing, Beauty, and Games, 4to 
(A. L, Humphreys) net 10/0 
Robertson (T. B.), The Universe and the Mayonnaise, and other Stories 
te ee | Eee OE 
Rollins (M.), Tables showing the Net Returns from Bonds, Stocks, and 
other Investments, cr 8vo ARoutledge) net 7/6 








Roosevelt (Theodore), An Autobiography, Svo.................. (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Sherring (H.), Nadir the Persian, and oihue Poems, cr 8vo .....(Methuen) 60 
Smith (F. H.), Thackeray's Loudon, 8vo.....................(8mith & Elder) net 15/0 
Smith (S.), The Tree of Knowledge, er 8vo............... meatal (H. Milford) net 36 


Steel (W. L.), The History of the London and North-Western Railway, 8vo 
(“ Railway and Travel Monthly ") 78 
Stewart (A. W.), A Manual of Practical Chemistry for Public Health 
ea He eT (Bale) net 3/6 
Stone (M.), The Bankside Costume Book for Children, cr 8vo 
= & Darton) net 28 
Strickland (W. G.), A Dictionary of Irish Artists, 2 vols. ...(Maunsel) net 30/0 
Thatcher (J. W.), Poems and Miscellaneous Verse, er 8vo...(C. Taylor) net 3/6 
Trevelyan (W. B.), Apples of Gold, oF BVO ..........ccccccceeeeeeeees (R. Scott) net 2/6 
Warnes (A. R.), Coal Tar Distillation and Working up of Tar Products, 8vo 
(** Gas World”) net 7 
Webb (J. J.), Industrial Dublin since 1698: The Silk Industry, cr 6vo 
(Mauneel) net 2/6 
Wood (L.), Cities of Dreams and other Poems ...... (De La More Press) net 
Young (H. E.), Bygone Liverpool, 460 ..............ssesessecsceseeeoes (Simpkin) net 16/0 
Yoxall (Sir J.), More about Collecting, 890 ..........ccccc0000000---(S- Paul) net 5/0 
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LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 

SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Novelties), Regent St., London. 





FREMLIN’S 
SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 

Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 

FREMLIN BROG., Maidstone. 

Braxcugs :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &c. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Cii6. ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.MLG., 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





tus and all information may be obtained on application 
— to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C; 
West-End Office : 4 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





RESULTS Al THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


Whole Life Bonus ~ - - £2 Os. % per annum. 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 





Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROYAL Total Funds £19,031, 200, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | Livz STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


ITED. HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
venenatis )} OF FyCES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tex on tion. Is an efficient corrective of 


insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALID6. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutri gives best means of nance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 








Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., 2e. Gd. and tie. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


PRUDENTIAL “ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&8&5,000,CCO0. 
CLAIMS PAID.............+.+++++- £100,000,000. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ICHMOND, Yorkshire-—For SALE, private treaty, 
attractive FREEHOLD COUNTRY eS (suitable for private 
achool), facing south and the river Swale, near an, — well-built 
, three tion rooms, and ball room 51ft. Sek ae 
four bath rooms, kitchen, and usual offices ; tea is ener’s 
house; garage; — for six horses; easy access yoy and Zetland 
Hounds use, peach house, and paddock, 3 acres in all; nine- 
hole golt course facut out by yes three excellent lawn tennis courts.—Further 
particulars apply BR. 8. H N, Richmond, Yorks. 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED GARDENING BUSINESS 
e 




















for SALE, Beseptional opportunity. Suitable for thoroughly trained 
xperienced dener, who must be well-educa gentlewoman,—Box 


©. 656, Tho Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS.—TWO 
RE KD Fy 
Apply, SECRETARY, Chenies Street Chambers, Biocumbusy, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS YACANT AND WANTED. 
HIEF INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS IN MAURITIUS. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies uires a CHIEF | INSPECTOR of 
Schools for Mauritius. The Chief Inspector's duties will the i 
of the teac equipment and organisation of all the | schools, and he will assist 
the Director of Public Instruction in the t of i grants for 


secondary schools and in controlling the work of the — Seanectens in 


a my schools. 

intment is, in the first instance, for a probationary od of three 
yess. » first-class yomegte to _the colony will be provided and similar 
passages back to England be 
retained permanently after the 

















iven if the services of the officer are not 
vs i — period. Candi- 
dates should posse:s a competent know! e 0 ene e attached 
to the And ngs is Rs.5,000 a year, and ——s expenses will be a4, Free 
uarters will not ‘be provided. i should be submitted in covers 
ked “C.A.” to e SEC Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, 8.W. Scottish candidates should apply, The SECRETARY, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, London. 


L228 EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
THORESBY HIGH SCHOOL. 


GYMNASTIC MISTRESS wanted Pag’ the above School in Jan next. 
Applicant must have had Remedial work, Salary £100 to £140 
according to qualifications and eee urther particulars may be 
obtained from the Head Mistress, 

Applications should be sent in at once to the un ve 

Educatiozr Department, SeuES GRAHAM 

Calverley Street, Leeds. Secretary for Education. 


“ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOL (DUAL). 


yan , to commence duties on the 6th pee 1914, an ASSISTANT 
M STRESS, * Must be a Graduate with special qe ualifications in Botany. Salary 
according to scale, a copy of which will be supplied on application, 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied b; 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must reach the un ao 
not later than the 10th December, 1913, 
J. TURNER TAYLOR, 


Education  ~ a 
Clerk to the Governors. 


Harrogate. 
Boroven OF LOWESTOFT. 


EDUCATION ON COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, Jan 18th, for Lowestoft stoft Secondary School (Boys and Girls), 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS with University Degree, special qualifications in 
French (inchs colloquial) and experience in Secondary School; must be 
disciplinarian an willing to help in school games. Geman — Needlework 
additional recommendations. £100, ri to £140 by annual incre- 
ments, but experience will be considered in fixing e initial — 
remuneration for evening work, if undertaken. Applications stating qualia: 
tions, age, experience, and copies of testimonials to be sent not 
December 9th, to 
Town Hall, BR, BEATTIE NICHOLSON 
Lowestoft. Town Clerk, 
November 24th, 1913, 


























a 
OUNTY OF LONDO, 


The London County Council invites lications 
ASSISTANT MASTER at Strand School, Brivton. to “lake some’ 80 Position of 
ing and assist largely in the clerical work of the schoo me past inten 
‘ommencing salary £150 to £200 (acco: 





early increments of £10. Candidates must io bs —, to £300 
. a final examination for a degree held b an " Uni ia “1 
have bad experience both in teaching and in clerical week ven, 


Applications must be on the o Some, 
culars of the appointment, by sending a stam pod nddreased: foctoot, Batt 
to the Education Officer, London Coun | Council, Education 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they m be returned by 1] am. \. 
8th December, 1913. Every communication must be marked Hs 
gate 4 Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held Py 

yo pon 5 nee cma P = ‘Sehoot i who o & relative of a tr 
r) visory Sub-Commi ol e ool iseligible fo 

LAURENCE COMME, “?Pountment 


Education Offices, Clerk of of the 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. London County Counell, 
November 24th, 1913, 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED), 


on aie next :— 
a I ISTRESS, ~ degree or pe {inin 
and good Secondary Schoo l experience, - ion hem 26. Sub. 
jects required—(1) French (must be well aualied) (2) History; 
(8) Geography or Needlework or Singing. Games and drill 
sneeunes tion. Salary £135, rising by annual increments of £ip 
(>) An ASSISTANT MISTRE te 
n SS with Degree, Inter. A 
Science, Oxford or Cambridge Higher Local a some 
equivalent examination, Previous experience and 
able. Subjects Zoguives 0) General work with the lowest Form; 
(2) Junior English ; (3) Scripture; (4) Needlework or Singing or 
Drill. Games a recommendation. £100, rising by annual 
pa ——7- of £10 to of stamped ad of £140, 
pplication forms, on receipt of stam 
be obtained from the Head MASTE County anty Bobool i a | 
should be returned not later than 4th December, 1913, 
18th November, 1913. 


14>" MANNERS SCHOOL, BAKEWELL 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


The Governors invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the 
above School, which will be vacant at the end of this term, December 19th, 

Candidates must be between the ages of 28 and 40, and Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom. Salary £50 per annum and Capitation of 
£2 per scholar, There are 145 pupils in the School, including pupil-teachers, 
and the average of the last three years is 148, 

Particulars may be obtained by letter to the undersigned, to whom 
candidates are requested to send in their applications, (with co) of not 
more than three testimonials of recent date, marked “‘ Head. ° 
on or before lst December, 1913, 














Cc. J. BOWMAR, 
Underwood, Bursar and Clerk to the Governors, 


Bakewell. 


UNICE (GIRLS’) mrGn SCHOOL, BLOEMFONTEIN, 
0.F.S. PROVINCE, 


‘ WANTED, for the above School, THBE THBEE fully-qualified MISTRESSES, ss 
‘ollows : 
(a) MUSIC MISTRESS for Piano. 
(b) MUSIC MISTRESS for Violin and Piano. 
(c) MUSIC MISTRESS for Solo and Class Sin; 
In addition to their special duties the teachers will be expected, if required, 
to take part in the general music work of the school. 
Salary in each case at £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
a maximum of £250, less cost of board (if reardent) at £60 annum, — 
per annum if supervision duties are undertaken. Reasona 
will be refunded provided the teacher engages 2 serve the Educa mn eas 
ment of the Orange Free State for a period of 
my accompanied by a meiical plank oy (to the effect that the 
idate “is in good health and is free from any defect that would be a 
to interfere with the porformance of her duties as a teacher "’), by 
copies of certificates and testimonials and by record of cqpetente, yt 7 
the Secretary of Committee, Eunice High School, c/o Bursar, tay A 
Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, South Africa, not later than 
January Ist, 1914. 
For fuller information, ng A the Secretary to the High ) Ce 
for the Union of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8. 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


The Staffordshire Education Committee ae to el a JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY in the Higher Education 7 

Salary £150, rising by £10 to £200 = annum, Age under thirt; 

Preference will be given to candi high ehnentionsl qualifica- 
tions; office experience is not in 

Application forms will be suppli GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., County 
Education Offices, Stafford, and must be returned with three testimonials not 
later than 10th December, 1913, 

County Education Offices, Stafford, 

25th November, 1913, 


EACHER, for Advanced Civil Service, Day and Evening 











Classes. Salary £160, rising £10 one in with cop _ = 
monials, stating qualifications and experience, SECRE Y, Skerry’s College, 
Edinbury ‘gh. 





(yore to elderly Lady, would help with Poultry, 
garden; no housework.—Reply, Box 657, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtons 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OUNG LADY, B.A. London, Ist Class honours, 
English Language and Literature, Commercial training, knowledge of 
French and German, experience in Secretarial work, post asS “a 
Assistant Secretary, or Librarian in School or public institution.—Box No. 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Ra, at the boginnin of February, for leadin me 











Public School in Natal, MATHEMATICAL HONOURMAN of ex 
ence, Commencing ay £ioo a, Lay by £10 annually to 
£30 allowed for .—For further —-, spply to Messrs. 
Gapetrad, TH ING & Co. § 30 Sackville Street, London, W 
NGINEERING PUPIL: is: Apeiieations now considered, 
vacancy for oung pute igh-class works; pean: me | 
ears’ course.—PRI A M.INST. C.E. ion No. 203, the Spectator, 1 
ellington Street, Strand London W,C, 








parerat ty 


















Suttons 
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PPO MENTS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
INT . P. & O. _——* c = as 
insular i Stea avigation Company will early in the 
tare hold ont Onin at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
ccming JOM ir future employment as Officers in the Company's service. 
o von ‘ast be approximately 15 years of age. The successf candidates 
por for two or three years’ training on board the ‘WORCESTER, 
will be ying one-half (32} guineas) of their annual educational fees. 
pon J Wr they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, the 
sili pay the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or a certain number 
— 7 inted to serve as apprentices on board the Company's steamers 
oroUT ANY PREMIUM BEING UIRED. , 
Particulars on plication to the CRETARY, Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, 122, Street, London, E.C. 
October, 1913. 
mHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


vacancy th tion of LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT 
ORY. or further particulars apply tothe Registrar, 2008 
= LECTURES, &c. 


RITISH HOM@OPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 
B (Incorporated. 











A SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES 
on the 
HISTORY, THEORY, AND PRACTICE OF HOMC@OPATHY 
will be given during the Winter at Headquarters, 
Cesturns House, 43 Russet, Squage, W.C., on Wepnespars, at 5 p.m. 


The Second Lecture to be on DECEMBER 10th, 1913, by 
Cc. E, WHEELER, M.D. (Lond.), 





ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket only, which may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 





HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Due for Seco Training, and by 


yr my cate, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
Lecturer in Education, ester University.) 


Stadents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambri Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘There isa Fand. 
T MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Princi Miss H. L. POWELL 
@ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
aa Training College). 
@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
@ SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES —STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 & & year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayeer. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
witor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
Dean : PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
_ Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, 

For yartioulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Traux), and of 
Scholarthips, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Stedents may board 2% i 4 guineas ager ep under the 

su) ervision of the Warden, from whom icu of the COLLEGE 
Poste may be obtained. - 











MN\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as 








J)ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBER. 

WELL GROVE, 8.E. Principal: Miss BRIGG. Vice-Principal: Miss 
Sehoo!s 7 to od Seared = > a * ay Daioh fo “Se eel 
&0 girls, Tuition fees £20 yi ny pane eta 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


] OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

—COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

ef Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 

Saute, —— — vern, for Goins wm - rt children of from 
years wi own . i to th 

and to the Vicar of West Seivesn, craic cipsatorrnsenan 


To PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—HEAD-MASTER 
of High-class School of Art (London district) will accept few gifted 
PUPILS as BOARDERS. Thorough training in modern Commercial or Fine 
and comfortable home guaranteed.—Write, Box No. 650, The Spectator, 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. ae 
GT FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 

















Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began September 23rd, and ends December 18th. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Ge Belhing; benutifal clisdecy greek tivantnges tor anennee 





(a uace EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
: ae —— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarnorr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tripos, Camb. 
a ate often :~ = £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for Houso- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, or 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


_Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCane 
_ (Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, BALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 

DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparaticn for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 

108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Wy “teaser GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sen, twenty minutes 
y rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. -kntire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trai as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particularsfrom the SECRETARY. 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studente 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c,, taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation, Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). Stn” 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References, kindly 
pa to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Uyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
, C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, _ 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
Autumn Term, September 23—December 19, = 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. Spring 
Term begins Thursday, January 16th. Next vacancies in May, 1914. 








EATHLANDS (Ladies’ School), WEYBRIDGE.— Miss 
E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. a — — y expert staff), prepares 
irls for all Uni ity examinations. Special terms for serious examination- 

— dates. Celebrated “Pine- Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 

soil. Perfect sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on application to 

above address. 











QANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, LANCS.—Principals : 
\ The MISSES MEIN. Fully equipped HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 
Resident Students received. Bracing sea air. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Miss 
LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second Mistress, St. Felix 
School,Southwold), and Miss L. M.CAMERON, Final Honours Schooi of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 





J ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
L HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-claes Boarding School for Girls. fa 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., — bg ye 
on modern lines. page ge gu > insie ep 





Bathing ; grea 
French ; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Pr pectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


PENTRE MAWR ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
PE acres. Entire charge. A fee t. o> : 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


G18 EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
d THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 








with education for Gentlemen’s Daugh enti . 

- € ughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
oa = Farenta abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
oa.--For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshicr, 


for 
ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 

tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Princi pal, Miss BE. LAWREN CE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
SNING for GENTLEWOMEN. tical, Theoretica 
S3)d Medeilist, KHS. Pxamn.,19®, trained here.) Greenboures. MARAICHER 





YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F. Ast Class Certificaics. ce Prospectus, 
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9 A M M E R I N oh 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 

cured himself after forty years’ suffering, sent post free on application to the 

author, his colleague for 50 years—W. J. Ketley, “‘ Tarrangower,” Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


A BBOTSEOLES SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 
DERBYSHIRE 


YS . 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIE, Ph.D. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is to vide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their boye’ physical, mental, and moral welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practi tific, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany. 

Music is made a special feature. : : 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
Le eligible for awards, which materially reduce the ccst of education. 

The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation. } 

Parents interested in progressive education should write for a Prospectus. 


HH, sresdent—rite Boxe oF DEVON COLLEGE. 








\{ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special jomgent 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 

Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tious for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships in March. 

PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; se: te 

ower School, Open er fee my in March. Valuable leaving olar- 

ships to Universities and Hospi The new Physical and Biological Labora- 

tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 

£20,000, are nowopen. Next School Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


A heceeeaaeael SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 


A Public School on modern lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Inclusive fee, 60 guineas. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, December 12th. 


Engineering Classes. 











a 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRipgs 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £75, &c., OFFERED, DEO, 4, 
Particulars from the BURSAR, 





PPBSt.cLass PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Ne 
London. Vacancies next term for two boys of good famil ear 
ao eee Batnace Public Schools and Royal Naw’ v, 
ea! osition, _ - se a . PAT . 
Stscst Londen, E.C, sated c/o J. and J. PATON, 143 Cana, 


TM\HE BEACON, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—An Am 
yyw of Fan is yoy of medical men ang ual 
men a -cla i 
Het Master telore Jay a em 
HERTS. Head- 








ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 

C. H, GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, A 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior Beboat 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Prepara’ for 

under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19, Es, bons 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD- 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH—Yo, 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s 
arpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate wort, 


S TAMMERING PERMANENTLY ouRp 
—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received th: out the 
SciiNmue 








year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL~ 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. lors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, lith 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c, Examinations, Business and General 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H, REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the sams 
management as the above. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Php. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecture 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examination, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received — 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

















CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Mp IAt F Terms 30s. Weekly. Further parti may be 
obtained from Dr, AL. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


OYAL NAVY.—DIRECT ENTRY OF CADETS from 


the Public Schools. Full text of the Regulations on application to 
AMES GIEVE (Gieve, Matthews & Seagrove, Ltd.), 65 South Molton Street, 


London, W. 
H.™* CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY,. 


Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to rs desi of b i OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE, The Course of Training on the “‘CONWAY™” counts 
as one year’s sea service, and cadets can be passed direct into first-class lines, 


NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH. 


Also Appointments in the ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. A limi 











+ 


LORENCE.—MISS PETERS receives a few GUESTS 
at her comfortable VILLA, situated in beautiful o m poet just 
Florence. Very extensive and groun: Exquisite views. Larg 
balcony. Sunny lo Electric light. Stabling. 

Villa Pestellini, Via della Piazzola, 32. 


ws CH LESSONS, Paris —The WIDOW of PASTOR 
LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

home in Paris and to learn the French language.—Address, 61, de 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens). 


ADAME D’ALMAINE receives a few Girls for lessons 
in Languages, Music and Art. Individual attention. French always 
spoken. Lectures attended. Chaperonage to Museums, Concerts, Oper, 
ome Care and Comforts. Regular outdoor exercise. Highest references, 
Charming house and garden.—Villa Bigot, 7 rue Scheffer, Paris. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to place 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spaciow 

—- and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. ighest refs. Particularson 

cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 

















ted 
boys taken to prepare for the ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £25 per Term. 

For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W. BROADBENT, B.D., B.N.B., 
H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
Qasesces> PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
kK. Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recen 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.—LITTLETON Cc. rows, 
M.A., Head-Master, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 

Old buildings entirely modernized ; two new boarding-houses and com- 

lete School block recently: added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 
rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-master; or the Cler 


68 Palace Street, Westminster. 
KOMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, RB. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 


ing Fields—Swimming Bath, Next Term begins Thursday, 15th January, 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, : 


| ENDRICH SCHOOL, BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, near 

TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 
have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 
given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. Each year one term is t 
on the Continent to secure the best advantages in French and German. - 
master: J. RAYNER MACLARBEN, 


G H . > ; 


« A os —— Ghol at petro hang Gateties and Leaving Exhibi- 
ons. para’ unior School for twel N recen’ 

added.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- Master. ee re nd 
[2s awe fe &« 


A K H A M 
An Examination for Six Scholarships, of value from £20 to £40, will be held 


on March 10th and lith, 1914, 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 




















ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Severa! French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 
yet pout — Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Rue du Doctew 
nche, Paris. 


ARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 
social position, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly taught and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing lesson 
Lectures, concerts, and operas attended, and places of interest visited fre 
quently, Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, Mlle, SASSISSON, 
97 Rue de Longchamp, Paris. 


We ‘Saa SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 
MEYERHOF, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. abore 
sea). This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 
season. Excellent conditions and sure altitudo for ski, sleighing, luging, 
skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms. Full prospectus forwarded oa 
application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES 


DU GATE © 2. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call u or send -detailed —_— to 

essTs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 


























"Tavice to qhven tone of dh 
re eee eee °'36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
SSIst Ar. {T MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 


essrs. GABBIT. THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE ET, LO i 4 
have a fully-organized ent for SECURING APPOINTMENTS a 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 

‘amilies. 

They invite eggitestions from qualified ladies who are looking for — 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished pa 
has been established 40 years, 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR ISTRATION. 
No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 


agency. 








OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 

Ofticers ane should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 

LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. M: t buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A, 





ee SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
its should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to sw 

(free of charge) poononaae and reliable information concerni 
best SCHOOLS, ATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As E 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 











information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ‘Telephone: 1136 City. 
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PP... apnea 
VITABLE SOHOOLS. 


CULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
ae FF LEPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND — . P ween 
" i Ives of the expert knowledge and experience whic 
id omg ry pens able to place at their disposal. ; 
— eipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
peter pad age of pupil, posepectanse ant fy 4 eee to meet 
i i ents will be sent »} , a 
en Bam. &. & J. PATON, 
ducational ents 
. 143 Cannon Street, London, £0. , 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, oe W.0. ail vere 
ment of a Committee appoin y the Teachers’ y 
ott Ttncmtae, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of eee 
Mistresses, and Welsb County Schools Association. Assis 
The Agency has been esta lished for the purpose of erabling Teachers to 
fad work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees bave therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


ible special appointments should be arranged. 
When possiblo specia’sPpol Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
S ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 
CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
mally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
trons Introduced. Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.), Prowne (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Reexrr. 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge, Information on every 
branch of work, professional or a for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a ag yt ey HO SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ISINTERESTED ADVICE 
And every information given gratuitously 
REGARDING SCHOOLS 
in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, on the S.E. and C. Railway, 
No Commission charged either parents or Schools, 


Write :— 
THE EDITOR, 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDE, 
Room No. 2, Victoria Station (S.E. and C, Railway), 8.W., 
who will answer all enquiries. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), % Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 
ly.O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Kegister states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 

Fg he ee TS ES 

'e i. '° er: ° . a Ps 
“Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Hond, 8.W. . — = = 


Geis tMASB in MADEIRA 
or THE CANARIES. 
SPECIAL FARES, 


APPLY 
UNION-CASTLE LIN E, 
8 Fenchurch Street, London. 


A toe v1 SPORTS (LTD.) control accommodation for 
N 














. 8,000 VISITORS in 30 HOTELS, in the BEST WINTER CENTRES 
SWITZERLAND.—For illustrated handbook, with full details of complete 
tours, apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
< (Five Days’ Steam from Southam 7 
Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
Gnglish), Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
eroquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement Houre, E.C. 


Shdiianmotemi ee 
BS"? THE NILE TO THE lst CATARACT. 
A Select Conducted Party, Jan 22nd. 
First Class throughout. Sodioaien and Moderate. 
Free Illus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 














A UTHORS’ MSS., typed, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
A. dis®unt for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same i} as reyes 7 MANAGER, The CROWN TYPE- 
WBITING and DUPLICATING BU U, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney 
Hill, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


oe PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 
: ewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver. 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables hased ny cash by Frasers, 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Establisled 1833. Reference, Capi 
avd Counties Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too 
small.— *RASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 











Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, EROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made, ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 ycars. 

7 ‘ ’ = 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
: PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
the EQUITABLE REVEKSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


BE PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply . GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Autsaxy Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tur Krixa. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tus Eart or Hanrowny. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamretor. 


‘NHURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 
Patron of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Officially Recognized Organization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 
114 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 18,000 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,300 now under the Society’s care. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Comstngy, Rev. Prebendary KUDULF, 

/AIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 8.E. 


porestal CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 

















D IOCESE OF QU’APPELLE. 
NORTH-WEST CANADA, 








EIGHT THOUSAND POUNDS NEEDED to complete the 
Diocesan Clergy Training College at REGINA, the Capital of 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 


YOUNG MEN for PIONEER WORK URGENTLY NEEDED for this 
DIOCESE of 100,000 square miles. Will you help build ST. CHAD'S COL- 
LEGE and create an INDIGENOUS MINISTRY for the CHURCH on the 
Prairie? 
CHEQUES and DONATIONS may be sent to the QU’APPELLE BUILD- 
ING FUND, MESSRS, COUTTS & CO., Bankera, Strand, London, W.C, 





Or, to— 
The BISHOP of QU’APPELLE, Bishopstone, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


DS = CONDITION OF FOTHERINGHAY 





CHURCH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—The Restoration Committee of 
Fotheringhay Church (Chairman, LORD LILFORD) urgently appeal for 
dditional Funds for the repair of the Tower and Lantern, which in their 





HOTELS, HYDROS, - 


BROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
Ge pLANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 
Culte —- Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Moth . eeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
—< ods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education. 

















TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies $d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 


resent dilapidated condition have become a source of danger to the rest of 
the share, incinding the parts already restored. About £700 is still necded 
for this purpose. It is hoped that all admirers of this noble church, with ita 
historic memories, will make some contribution to the nt effort to avert 
disaster. Donations will be thankfully received by T. A. DICKSON, Esq. (Hon. 
‘Treas.), Sywell Hall, Northampton. 


——E— SSS — — 





——— 


ART EXHIBITION. 





HT ON. 


R. AS IL D 
EXHIBITION OF FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS 
of the Louis XVI. period 


mises 
2c) ase $ SAVILE ROW, W. 





Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest t 
J ; a g estimoniala, 
NORA DICuINS N, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex, 


a= December 3rd and during the montb. 
Admission 10.30 till 6 on presentation of visiting card, 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President += FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, -V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Tr for Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
er — 
£ a] 2s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ow. 25 0 0 a a 20s OD CO 
ANNUAL PAYMEN 
Hon. Vice-Presidents a £93 laa with Literature 
Mem ee and Journal 05 0 
The: Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associa’ 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 











Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable 
Family Medicine. 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 

In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 

bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 


restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHE UMATISM 


The Original and Only Genuine. 


a WELCOME PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1913. 


THE ART OF E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. 
By ALFRED YOCKNEY. 


G6 full-page Plates in colour, mounted on art boards, including among 
others, ‘‘ How Lisa Loved the King,’’ “The Hostage,’ ‘‘ Vows,” &c., &&. 
50 Illustrations. 

Last year's Art Annual had to be reprinted twice before Xmas, and copies 
are now scarce, 
To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's Railway 
Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers, 
VIRTUE & oa, 7 orrv GARDEN row, orrv ROAD, LONDON. 





Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6, 


Always ask for and 
see you get 


Collis Browne’s 


Chlorodyne— 








If your Dividends 
are dwindling 


Those shares which brought in £60 last year only 
yielded, perhaps, £52 this year. Next year the shrink. 
age may increase. Get rid of the uncertainty, Yog 
always know what your income will be if you purchags 
a Canada Life Annuity, which never can shrink and 
is paid punctually—the same sum—year after year, 
Moreover, it will be bigger—perhaps much bigger— 
than income from stocks and shares. 


A man of 62 who for £1,000 
purchases a Canada Life Annuity 
derives a sure income of 
£102 2s. 10d. for life—over 
10 p.c. per annum. 
Canada Life Annuities are guaranteed by the assetg 
of the Company—£10,000,000. 


May we send you special Annuity Booklet, which 
covers every kind of annuity and practically every age? 
It is quite simple to understand. A postcard brings it, 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


(Accumulated Funds, £10,000,000. Established 1847.) 
15 King Street, London, E.C. 








ea FOR THE BEST 
ATLASES visit or write to GLOBES 


SIFTON, PRAED, and Co., Ltd., 


THE MAP HOUSE 
67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


MAPS “application RELIEF MODELS 


application. 
HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, _ We 
7 ~ a CATALOGUE —_ 


TH EO Lo GY 
and its Neighbourlands. 


PART L., 64 Pagos. 
Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


Bowes wane tetes Chats on Old Miniatures, 10s. 64., for 
a 











5s.6d.; Wallis Budge’s Gods of the Egyptians, 2 thick vols., 88. 6d.; Mosso’ 's 
wn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s.; Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 

3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 18s, 6d. ; "Skene's Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 28s, ; 
Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontis, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols. illus., 217 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s.; Jones’s 
Old English Gold Plate, "10s. 6d. ; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 quarto vols., 
half-calf, gilt, new, 2is. ; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, 
£2 2s.; "Ranke’s His of England, 6 vols., £2 10s.; Dumas’s Celebrated 
Crimes, 3s. 6d; Rackam’s Peter Pan, rtfolio, £10 10s., for £443. Libraries 
ae urchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John 

right Street, Birmi < 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 

Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 

or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta ; Wilde's Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson's Works ; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Catlin's American oA Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 














vols. Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
}OOK BARGAIN SALE.—New copies at 25 per cent. to 
80 per cent. reduction. Annual Remainder Catalogue and Supplements, 


Books in all classes of literature offered at pope 
otal bindin gs for presentation, &. 
lier, Wigmore Street, We 


st free. 


nays ces. 


utiful Colour Books =e 8 
GLAISHER, R 













A Sectional Bookcase grows with your library; 
you buy it piece by piece as you jour books. 


“OXFORD” SECTIONAL (Patented) BOOKCASES 
are handsome, well-finished, solid throughout (no deal 
employed), moderate in cost. Single sections from @- 
to 35/6. Complete Bookcases in Oak, 8 sections ( 

fronts), from 1/-, enclosed by dust-proof glass doors, 

The “ Oxford” is the only sectional Bookcase which can 
be made to your own size and in the wood you 
Tell us what you want. Send for our 
ILLUSTRATED ART BOOKLET POST FREE. 

WILLIAM BAKER & CO., 
Oxford Bookcase Factory, Oxford 



















The new 
invisible fastening unites Oxford” 


a sections 80 rigidly that alarge double 
bookcase can be moved bodily. 























‘GROUSE’ 
BRAND 
WHISKY 


quietly at home 


how much better it is 

than any other. The 

flavour is soft, delicate 

and mellow, and the cost 

is the lowest at which the 

highest grade of Whisky 
can be supplied. 


48/- PER DOZEN 
BOTTLES, 
CarruceE Parp, 


A full-sized bottle as 
sample by post for 4/- 


It’s well worth trying. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 18 Bordeaux House, Perth. 
Established 1800, 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


There is, perhaps, no car in existence which has been so consistently 

improved as the Rolls-Royce. The policy of the Company is one of 

continual advancement, and they never cease to carry out experi- 
ments and tests, with this object in view. 








Letters from independent private owners who have placed repeat 
orders for Rolls-Royce cars show that this is the case. One such 
owner writes : 


“ Now that I have thoroughly tried my new 
car and believe that it will prove even more 
satisfactory than the one I previously pur- 
chased from your firm, I think it likely that 
you may be interested to know my experience 
of both of thera. 

“In July 1908 I purchased one of your 
40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce chassis, and fitted to it 
a seven-seated landaulet body. On this car I 
travelled a distance of upwards of 70,000 
miles without a stop on the road except for 
tyres, and was surprised at the low cost of 


I disposed of this car and ordered another, 
and in July 1913 commenced to use my new 
40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce. 

“I find that the improvements effected 
in the design and manufacture of your 
chassis during the period of five years 
since the delivery of the first chassis are, 
in my opinion, very marked, both as regards 
suspension and power, and, comfortable as 
I found the first one to be, it is not to 
be compared in this respect to the one I 
now have. 


“So satisfied am I that Rolls-Royce are con- 
tinually improving their chassis that I have 
already placed another order for a chassis to 
be delivered to me in January next.” 


upkeep and running, considering the size and 
power of the car. 

“Knowing that the technical staff of Rolls- 
Royce are continually making improvements, 





As proof of the genuineness of this letter, we are 
prepared to show the original to anyoxe interested. 


Seer, 
ROYCE 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Rotmeap,” Reg. London. Telephones: Gerrarp 1654 (3 lines). 
And at PARIS, 102 Avenue des Champs-Elysées; VIENNA, 1 Tegetthoffstrasse, 4; ST. PETERSBURG (tempora 
address) 102 Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris; MADRID, Carlos do Salamanca, 8 Ventura Rodriguez; DOMBAY, 
Mayo Road, Fort. 


The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districte:— 
Leicesrexsuine, Dersrsuire, Norrincnamsuree, Linconnsuire, STAFFORDSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, WAkWICKSHIRE, 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RvuTLaNDSHIRE: ‘The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby 8t., Leicester; Scor- 
tanp: L, C. Scligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glascow; Mancuester ayp District, including East Lancashire (as far 
north as a line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire; Joseph Cockshoot & Uo., Ltd, 
New Bridge St., Manchester; Liverroot anp District, including West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West 
Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw St., Liverpool; Norraumpezr.tanp, Dunnam, CusBERLAND, 

ESTMORLAND AND NortH Lancasuine: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson & Co., Ltd., St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Nonrot-« anp Surrorx: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich; Bzprormpsuine: J. A. Doran, 

7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford; Inmetanp: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 
The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars. Lompon: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd, 
66-68, South Audley St., W Measre, Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W, Yorxsuing;: A. B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd, 
Cambridge St., Harrogate 




















THE WORLD’S BEST CAR 
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principle. 
time and will fit on exactly to previous purchases. 


All shelves are adjustable and can be raised or 


lowered to suit the height of your books. 


The prices are extremely low, working out at less 
than Is. 6d, per foot of shelf space. Purchasers are 


satisfied, as their letters show. 


“I desire to express my great satisfaction. I am 
most pleased with the shelving, and think it, in 
simplicity of construction, finish of appearance, and 
especially in cost, to be the best thing of its kind 
possible.” — L. G. Simpson, Esq., Nottingham. 

“The Extension Bay is as satisfactory as the 
previous deliveries, and|I regard your system as ideal 
for a growing library."— _H. Bonser, Esq., King’s Lynn. 


[asi Rape ie =] 
Inexpensive ana Extensible 


Libraco Portable Shelving is constructed on the unit 
Additional bays may be added at any 


Get the 


All-British Pen :— 
The Onoto. This 
pen—the one really 
satisfactory self- 
filling fountain-pen 
—is entirely made 
by the largest firm 
of fountain-pen 
manufacturers in 
Great Britain. It 
fills itself. It 
cannot leak. It is 
designed to last a 
lifetime. If it ever 
goes wrong, the 
makers will put it 
right at once, 


[November 29, 1913 
ttt 



















application to 





Price 10/6 and up 
wards, of all Stationers, 
Jeweilers, and Stores, 
Booklet about the 
Onoto Pen free on 


Tomas DE ta Rus 
& Co., Ltd., 319, Bun. 
hill Row, London, E.C, 





Ask for ONOTO INK 
—Best for all Pens, 











BOOKLET 14 SENT ON APPLICATION 





Libraco Limited 


London 


62 Cannon Street, 





Onoto 


The Self-filling 


Safety Fountain Pen 








THE QUEEN oF 
CREME oe MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 


GET FRERES 


A high-class tonic and 
digestive liqueur. 
Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES, 


B. LAURIEZ & Co., 
6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 








Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 








PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be, 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 








—— as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 


vintage wine. 











Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 








APPROPRIATE 
STATIONERY! 


No matter what the importance 
of the letter you write may be, 
use the best paper— 


aa HIERATICA 


‘sci NOTE PAPER 


You will like its finish, its smoothness, and the freedom 
with which your ordinary or fountain pen glides over it. 



















Write for Booklet and testing sample to :— 





know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 
IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°° Medium 5° 2% 
White Label 45° 2 


—_——_—_— 
ne 


Perfect 








HIERATICA WORKS, HILL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, 








































ERR 


Tel SAMS FY, Re + 
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pao THE WORLD Map 
@INGELUS 
CrANDs.UPRIGHT PLAYER PIANOS 
As Supplied to His late Majesty King Edward VIL. 


The Patented Expression Devices include :— 


THE MELODANT which accentuates the Air or Theme. 
THE PHRASING LEVER which controls every variation 















of Tempo. 
THE ARTISTYLE, the simple but infallible guide to musical 
rendition. 


The Angel Pi se Grandand Upright Pianos } 
be moet art Fianoe combrd include the BRINSMEAD 
Aad the MARSHALL and ROSE, etc. etc. 


es THE SUPERB ENGLISH PIANOS 


(arshall « Rose 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES 


foR SPLENDOUR OF TONE & PERFECTLY RESPONSIVE TOUCH 


ARE UNRIVALLEO 

THE PIANO WHICH \ INSPIRES 
<INDLY CALL OR WRITE 

FOR 1LuSTRATEO 



















Sir Herbert Marshall Sons Ltd 


Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, Regent House 


233 Regent Street. London, Ww. 














fits the Xmas 
Gift problem 
to a nicety 


Post now for friends in other lands, 
Mr. 8S. R. Crockett says :— “To 
away a Waterman’s Ideal is to makea 
friend for life.” 
Waterman’s Ideal is appreciated by 
young and old alike. Pens to suit all 
tastes. Nibs to suit all hands (Ex- 
changed gratis if not right). In silver 
and gold for presentation. Of stationers 
and poueters every where. 

poklet free from 


L.&C, HARDTMUTH, Ltd:, Koh-i-noor House, 
Kingsway, ee (NewYork : 173 Broadway.) 





Packed, ready to send, in dainty bor. 



















Christmas List. 


Elkington & Co., Ltd., beg to 
announce that their Christmas 
List is now ready. It contains 
numerous illustrations of 
Jewellery, Silverware, Plate, 
Glass and Novelties suitable 
for Gifts. The List will be 
sent post free on application 
to any of their branches 


as under. 


ELKINGTON :::: 


LONDON—22, Regent Street, S.W.; 73, Cheapside, E.C 
BIRMINGHAM—Newhall Street. LIVERPOOL—27/, Lord Street, 
MANCHESTER—50, King Street. GLASGOW-—34, Buchanan Street. 

MONTREAL—A. T. WILEY & Co, Lid. 
And at BUENOS AIRES, CALCUTTA, RANGOON, &e. 








THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE PRESS 3s. 6d. 


net 
By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES. 
“A fine natural history of the Press.”—Daily News. 
“ Able, thoughtful and interesting.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE BRITISH 
BATTLE-FLEET. 21s. net 
By F. T. JANE. . 

“A book which hardly anyone who takes an interest in Nav ng 


matters will be able to do without.”—Naval and char ie Rer 


— = 


SS 


WILD ANIMALS| OF 
YESTERDAY & TO-DAY. 6s. net 


By FRANK FINN, F.Z.S. 
“A book of ated unique interest.” 


THE WILDERNESS 
AND JUNGLE. Gs. net 
By F. G. AFLALO. 

RUDYARD KIPLING says :—“ It’s a delightful book all through.” 








S W. PARTRIDCE & CO., LTD., OLD BAILEY. 
And of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


Soe eee eee eee 
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DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


DECEMBER. 
Tue Inisu Enxiema: 
(1) A Last Pigs ror Feperarior. 
By the RightHon. the Earl of Dunraven, K.P, 
(2) Waar 1s tax Next Strep? 
ir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G. 
(3) Rerorm tae Hovuss or Commons First. 
By Major Clive Morrison-Bell, M.P. 
A Mintuum Pigow (Pre sor a Politie .2 
By A. C. u (Professor ‘olitical Econom 
x at Cambridge). 
Inpran UNREST AND ITS TREATMENT BY GOVERN- 
MENT. 
By 3ir H T. Prinsep, K.C.LE. (late a 
. Sudge of the High Court, Calcutta). 
A Baitise Fixx Agts Minister. 
By W. Reynolds-Stephens. 
Tae Posto Urimirr or Museums. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Sudeley, F.B.S. 
Srx Osmanii Parriors. 
By the Hon, Mrs, Charlton. 
Swivr, Sterta, anp VANESSA. 
By Margaret L. Woods. 
A Japanese GULLIVER. 
By Wilson Crewdson, F.S.A. 
*Tue Mrsrery or Steer." By W. 8. Lilly. 
Tue Prosrects or Women as Brain-WoORKERS. 
By Mrs, W. L. Courtney. 
A Liset on Ben Jonson. 
By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
Two NorasLe FRencumen. 
By Eugéne Tavernier. 
ApDIcaTIoN, By . Frederic Harrison, 
Woman Suryracs rm tae Unirep States. 
By J. O. P. Bland. 
BULGARIA AND HER TRADUCERS, 
By H. M. Wallis (Ashton Hilliers). 
Tae Russians 1x ARMENIA. 
By Noel Buxton, M.P. 


London: Srorriswoopr & Co. Ltd., 5 New St. Sq. 


MEDOGC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the co tiy increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8B Doren Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Ca 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bo’ 
Trial Orders of 1 Dosen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jchn Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


FAZENDA 
1/8 COFFEE 





Per Dosen. 
Bots, ¢-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 





Per lb. Pure 
APPETISING INVIGORATING 
SUSTAINING. 


Your Grocer sells it in Sealed Tins, 


4, CREAT ST. HELEN’S, LONDON. 





Subscriptions only received by GoRrpon 
anv GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BarLurz aNnD Company, 


Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuecxter, Auckland; 





and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 





WINES. 


QUALITY AND VALUE. 


—_—__——_ 


The London Wine Company 


Offer the following Choice Selection of 
WINES AND SPIRITS— 


Per. doz. 

COCKBURN’S PORT, CRUSTED or 
Te cae Sas gy 
CONZALEZ BYASS’ SHERRY... ... 30/- 
DEINHARDS’ HOCK ... ...«..  21/- 
DEINHARDS’ MOSELLE i an 
GAERTNER’S SPARKLING MOSELLE 36/- 
CRAKAM MURRAY’S WHISKY 39/- 
QUENARDEL’S V.0.P. COCNAC ... 60/- 
DUFRENE ET CIE CHAMPACNE ... 48/- 
MARCAUX BORDEAUX CLARET ... 14/- 
POMMARD BURCUNDY we owe 18 


Only one brand of each variety-THE BEST" 
Guaranteed in Perfect Condition. 
Terms: Cash with Order. 


—__—_— 


The LONDON WINE COMPANY, 
150&151Fenchurch Street,London,E.C. 


Carriage Paid. 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsrpm Pace (when available) 
14 Guineas, 


PAGO crccccccorcccecscecseceseeeees £12 12 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......... 6 0 
Quarter-Page(Half-Column) 38 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of 

Page) ....sccreeesecescreceeeees - 440 
Half Narrow Column ......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column...... 110 
Column (two-thirds width 

Of PAGOC).......ccrecrsccescevere 8 8 O 

CoMPANIES 

Outehle Page ..c.00sccsecevsereess £16 160 
Teale BAge  ....ccccoccscccnceces 14140 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to 
space. 

Terms: net. 


Termes of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage Yearly. Half- Quar- 
to any part of yearly. terly. 
theUnited King- 
dom... ... ... £18 6...0 143..07 2 

Including postage 


to any of the 

British Colonies, 

America, France, 

Germany, India, 

China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to ; 
rete ag et ct a a 

ing © work, speci 
each plate. Book lovers pe lee 
their Bookplates to possess some A 
interest, such as their Arms o¢ eae 
corner of a study or er ng 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the a 
lars cent to me vary considerably 
times it is only necessary to refer to 
which can be easily turned up in the 
—— 7 the subject, in other cases _ 
graphs (snap shots frequent} 
that the detail of a favourite eae ett ™ 
may be accurately included in the des: 
On this material I prepare a pencil 
showing a suggestive treatment, which | 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, A 
to the amount of work involved, and thy 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s, 6d. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to sever 
guineas for the best work on copper plats, 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices ay 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because | 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 

On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometime 

y to complete in less time: I do this 

whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 


NEWSPAPERS BY MAIL 


Every reader of this journal who 
has newspapers, &c., by mail, should 
write to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd, 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, 
London, for their new Subscription 
Price List. This unique little volume 
contains the yearly rates to more than 
5,000 of the leading publications of 
the world and is a valuable guide to 
anyone wishing to make a selection of 
journals either for home or business 
pur; . A copy will be mailed 
gratis upon application to— 


Dept. “F,” 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 
CANNON HOUSE, 
BREAM’'S BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ENGLAND, 








(Established 1809.) 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hair 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 

om, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, rulet 
or plain. Authors should note that Ta 
LeapEenuALL Press Lp. cannot be ible 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or o 
Duplicate copies should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 








—————==" 


THE 








READING-CASES FOR 
*“*SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book. 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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3 
From Smith, Elder & Co.'s List. 
" ~ gud EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
In 2 vols., royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


3rd, EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SCOTT'S LAST 
EXPEDITION. 


Being the Journals of Capt. R. F. 
SCOTT, C.V.0., RAN. 


. The Reports of the Journeys and Scientific Work 
age by De E. A. WILSON and'the surviving members 
of the Expedition. Arranged by Leonard Huxley. With a 
Preface by Sir Clements R. Markuam, K.C.B., F.RS. With 

18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, 4 Facsimile Pages, 260 


Illustrations and Maps. 
Puncu.—" Indeed, it is a wonderful tale of manliness that these two volumes 
tell us. I put them down now; but I have been for a few days in the qumeeny 
of the brave . . . and every hour with them has made me more proud for those 
who died and more humble for myself. 
pa in-=-sortearctnanancndineseneseatiatasals 


The New Schoolmaster, 
large post 8vo, 6s. et. 


Tuxes.— These essays offer criticism and suggestion over a wide range of 
educational topics; they are clearly and incisively written.” 


The Romance of Australian History. 
By W.H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D. With a Frontispiece. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Trxs.—Dr. Fitchett continues his story in a second volume. and in the 
same vigorous picturesque style.” 
From the Porch. By LADY RITCHIE (Miss 

THACKERAY), Author of “Old Kensington,” &. With a 
Portrait and an Illustration. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Dany Te.ecrarx.— A crowd of happy memories. Every one who cares about 
Victorian literature, and the great figures which made it what it was, knows 
how ally and tenderly the daughter of the immortal Thackeray recalls 
to life the faded spirits of the past.” 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE CORYSTON 
FAMILY. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ The Mating of Lydia,” &c. 
2nd IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
Dairy Terperaru.— About the best story its author has ever 
written. A most touching, eloquent, and intensely human story.” 
Damuy Curonicte.—“‘The Coryston Family’ is far above all 


but a few of the ‘best sellers’ of these days. We admire it, 
welcome it.” 


THORLEY WEIR. 
By E. F, BENSON, Author of “Dodo,” “The Osbornes,” &c. 
[2nd impression in the Press. 
ee Mr. E. F. Benson at his cheeriest. An excellent 
novel,” 
Dairy News.—* The best book he has published for years.” 
Osserver.—‘ One of the most lovable of its author's novels. 
The whole story is very pleasing indeed.” 


WATERSPRINGS. (4 Novel). 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “The Upton Letters,” 
“From a College Window,” &c. 
[3rd Impression in the Press. 
Poncu.—* Exactly the story, tender, introspective and lovable, 
that Mr. A. C. Benson’s countless admirers will almost thank him 
for having written. I do so now.” 


IN THE COCKPIT OF EUROPE. 
By COLONEL ALSAGER POLLOCK. 

Tiwes.—“ A vivacious narrative, presenting many problems of 

strategy, and following the fortunes in war and love of an enter- 


prising subaltern.” 
A MIDSUMMER ROSE. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ Honey, my Honey,” 
c. 

Sunpay Times.—“ Thoroughly interesting from start to finish 
and its descriptions of rustic life and touches of rural character 
are very charming.” 


Volume I. 





By FOURTH FORM. 






































Illustrated Xmas Catalogue may be had post free. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 





SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge 


GOD AND THE WORLD; a 


Survey of Thought. By Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, D.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 

A most important little book, commended strongly by Sir Oliver Lodge. A 

work as important to the 20th Century as the immortal Analogy was to the 


POPULAR ATTACKS ON CHRIS. 
Lo eto SS oy DRAW BRIDGE, M.A. Small 


THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE 
LANDS. By P.8. P. HANDCOCK, M.A., formerly of the 
British Museum, Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


6s. net. 
MODERN RATIONALISM. As 


Seen at Work in its Biographies, By Canon HENRY 
LEWIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. net. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 
TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. By the Rey. 
Canon E. McCLURE. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. ‘ 


“Most excellent and valuable.”—The Very Rev. Dr. Iner, Dean of St. Paul's, 
“Just the work that is wanted at the present moment.”’—Professor Sayce. 


THE WONDERS OF WIRELES 
TELEGRAPHY. Explained in Simple Terms for the 
Non-Technical Reader. By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc, 
F.R.8. With numerous Diagrams and other Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
In Romance and Reality. By W. F. KIRBY,F.L.S., 
F.E.S. With 28 Coloured Plates and other I)lustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 4 tanaboox 
on China. By the Ven. ARTHUR EVANS MOULE, D.D. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8yo, 
cloth boards, 5s. net. 


THE POETS ON CHRISTMAS. 
Selected and Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Contains such gems of thought and diction 2s will make ita prize gift at 
Christmas.” —Church Times. 


THE PRE-CHRISTMAS ANTI- 
PHONS. The Antiphons to the Magnificat, of which ono 
was sung formerly on each of the days between December 
16 and 23. Beautifully printed in Gold and Colours, Paper 
covers, 6d. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and 


other Christmas Sermons. By the late Kk. W. 
CHURCH, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, on hand-made 
paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 2s. 6d. net; imitation 
crushed morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 


VERSES. py CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Reprinted 
from “Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and “‘The Face of 
the Deep.” Small post 8vo, printed in Red and Black on 
hand-made paper, buckram, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. net; limp 
roan, 5s.net; velvet ealf, 6s.6d. net ; limp meroceco, 7s. 6d.net. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. 
A Devotional Commentary on the Apocalypse. By CHRIS- 
TINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies,” &c. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net, 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE PARISH OF NORTH WRAXHALL, CO. 
WILTS. With a Life of the late Rector, Francis Harrison, 
M.A., at one time Fellow and Dean and Tuter of Oriel College, 
Oxford. By W. J. LEWIS, M.A., F.R.8. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES TO CLERGY AT 
CAMBRIDGE, 1913. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 
ach net. 

THE CHALCEDONIAN DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. By the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By the Rev. A. H. McNEILE, D.D. 

THE AIM AND SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. By the Rev. F. R. TENKANT, D.D. 
HE ODES OF SOLOm N. aw Lectures by tho 
Right Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Bi ‘ 

TWO CAMBRIDGE DIVINES OF THE SEVEN- 

NTURY. LA REW an 

ty tt ie t A H. B. SWETE, D.D. 








e S.P.C.K. hasarranged for the Sale of recent Standard Books of 
all Publishers, and has set apart a Showroem in Nerthumberiand 
Avenue where these beoks can beseen- A visit will eonvince clients 
of S.P.C.K. that nowhere else, perhaps, can such a earefully selected 
collection of important books be seen. A similar display is made at 
the S.P.C.K. Depots in the City and at Brighton. 





LONDON : 
9 Northumberiand Avenue, W.C.; 43 





Queen Victoria St. E.C 
BRIGHTON: 129 North Street. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION AND 
DR. MONTESSORI 


By the Rev. CECIL GRANT, sometime Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. George’s School, Har- 
penden. With Preface by Dr. Satezsy. Cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Grant, himself the pioneer of that return to Nature which 
mingles both sexes and all ages in one boarding school, drives 
home his point that Dr. Montessori opens out for the world a new 
era in education. England and America are grievously mis- 
understanding her message (witness the fatal “run wild 
fallacy), and the only remedy is a model school approved and 
supervised by Dr. Montessori herself. 








THE BANKSIDE BOOK OF 
COSTUME FOR CHILDREN 
Written and Illustrated by MELICENT STONE. 2s, 6d. net. 


This volume provides a simple handbook to costume and con- 
tains full and clear directions for making the costumes described. 
It is above all PRACTICAL. 





STUDIES IN THE 
DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
4 —— GREEN, of Manchester. Cloth boards, 


Bible Study, Prayerfand Holy Communion are the subject of 
this volume. Uniform with “Studies in Popular Theology.” 








FATHER STANTON 
By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Cloth boards, 2g. net; Paper 
Boards, 18. net. 
A Popular Up-to-Date Life of FATHER STANTON. By the 
Author of “ Father Dolling,” now in its 4th edition. 








PERSONALITY AND 
WOMANHOOD 
By R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, Oxford. 
With Preface by Canon RANDOLPH, D.D. Cloth, Ss, net. 


A dispassionate view of the woman’s movement from the 
religious standpoint. The lofty moral and Christian tone is 
unmistakable, and it is kept at the same high level throughout. 

“This is the kind of book which is needed.”—Tur Times, 





4 MOST POPULAR ANNUALS. 
CHATTERBOX 


416 Large pages. Nearly 300 Illustrations. 12 Coloured 
Plates. Cloth boards, gilt, 5s.; paper boards, 3s, 


“Still holds it own as first favourite.’’—Scotsman, 
AND EVERYDAY READING FOR 


S U N D A THE YOUNG. 


416 Large pages. 250 New Illustrations. 4 Coloured Plates. 
Paper boards, $s.; cloth boards, 5s. 


Noruine Betrrer.—“ We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage 
reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.—Times, 


Each of these two popular Annuals forms a Children’s Library in 
ttself, and contains as much as three ordinary 3s. 6d. books. 


FOR BOYS AND FOR GIRLS. 


THE PRIZE 


About 100 Illustrations and 12 Coloured Plates, 
1s, 2d., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 


“It would be difficult to find a better book.”— Westminster Gazette, 


— —: 


THE BABY’S ANNUAL. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


Large Type. Abundance of Pictures. Easy Words. 
1s. Gd. and 2s. Gd. 
“Nothing could be better.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


_ 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 








THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


DECEMBER 1913. Price 2s. 6d. net, 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS: A PLEA FOR 
SETTLEMENT By J. A. MURRAY MACDONALD, MP. 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS IN ITALY 
By THOMAS Okgy 


JAMES LARKIN AND THE NATIONALIST PARTY 
By J. M. HONE 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE ARMENIAN QUESTION 
By Rev. HAROLD BUXTON 


THE “THINKING HORSES” OF ELBERFELD 
By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


THE TENURES RELATING TO SMALL HOLDINGS 
By J. W. GREIG, K.C., MP. 


THE CHURCH UNION MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND 
By Rev. Dr. THOMAS WHITELAW 


THE BALLAD, ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 
By E. R. MONTAGUE 


HOME RULE AND IRISH ADMINISTRATION 
By H. de R. WALKER 


THE GERMAN CHILD IN THE GERMAN SCHOOL 
By A. D. McLAREN 


JAPANESE COURT LADIES AND LIFE 
By “Japonica” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


FO R T NIGHTLY REVI EW. 


An AprEaL TO THE Crown. 

Tue ConciniaTion oy Uxtster. By An Outsider. 

Suovutp tHe Unionist Parrr Compromise on Home Rute? By W, &, 
Howard Gritten. 

Epwarp Bu.iwer Lrtrroxy. By Edmund Gosse, C.B. 

Tus DemManp Fork Universat Service. By Hilaire Belloc. 

Ane Navy Estimates or £50,000,000 Justivizp? By Excubitor. 

Tus Great PRoscem, 

Miuitant Metnuops: An Atternate Poricy. By Teresa Billington-Greig, 

Tue Fatuacr or aw Imperiat Foop Surrir. By J. D. Whelpley. 

Tus Evo.urion or THE Enoitisa Lanp System (III.) By J. A. 

Isotation. By Amélie Rives, 

Is Travet Worrn Waite? By F. G. Afialo. 

Tue Furure Revation or Capitan anp Lasour. By John B. C. Kershaw, 

Tus Last Years or A Deturonep Kine. By Ethel Harter. 

“Le Canzoni DELLA Gesta D’O_teEmargg.”” By Antonio Cippico, 

Apprarances. By May Sinclair. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


In DEX. 
London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limirep. 


“CORNHILL” 


For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS : 
Tas Marpen’s Deato. By Exizasetu Barrett Brownine. 
Tus Lost TRIBEs. By Grores A. BrrmincHax 
Joun Farmer at Harrow. By E. D. Renpatt, 
Frep BY THE RAVENS. By B. Paut Nevmay. 
In Praise or SKI-ING. By Arnotp Lows. 
Sweet AuBURN AND SupurBia. By Siz James Yoxaut, M.P. 
Tur Brack Manao Treg. By Cotonsgt G. F. MacMuny, D.8.0. 
A GRANDFATHER. By W. M. Lert. 
Surew AND TermaGant: AN ExizapeTHan Dame. By 5m 
Henry Lucy. 
FRIENDSHIP’s PENALTY. By W. E. Nore. 
Wittum Huskisson: Tue First Rarway Accipent. Ds. 
BRANDRETH’s ORIGINAL Reprcrt, witH a Nore sy S. Squims 
Spriaax, M.D. 
Prete Piompo: AN Apenning Sanctuary. By the Marcugsa 
Peruzzi pr’ Mepict. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
OoOOoOkKS FOR PRESENTS. 








Books are acceptable gifts. A new catalogue of our large Exhibition of 
Christmas Books will be sent free on request. 


et A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C._ ; =. 
NV R. ROWBOTHAM’S New Epic Poem is published this 

_ day. THE SWISS LAKE DWELLERS, by J. F. ROWBOTHAM, The 
Modern Homer. It sings the fortunes of a prehistoric lake-city aud the fate 
of its heroiue, 23s,—T. CROMWELL, 37 Charles Street, E,C, 
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DUCKWORTH & Co.’s Latest Books, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
By OSCAR WILDE. 


The Happy Prince, 


And other Stories. 
By OSCAR WILDE. 
Fully Illustrated in Colour and Black- 
and-White by Cuartes Rosrnson. 
In a Box, crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE ROADMENDER.” 


Tae Gathering of 
grother Hilarius. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 
Illustrated in Colour by 
Exeanor Fortescuk BricKDALB. 
In a Box, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


j N ANTHOLOGY, ILLUSTRATED. 


Children in Verse. 


An Anthology collected by 
THOMAS BURKE. 
Tlustrated with 8 Water-Colour and 
50 Line Drawings by 
itonor C. APPLETON. 

In a Box, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CIRCLING YEAR, 


The Roll of 
the Seasons. 


By G. G. DESMOND. 
With 12 Coloured Illustrations. 
In a Box, crown 8vo, 5s. net. __ 


BOOKS FOR’ BOYS, 


Bevis : 
The Story of a Boy. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Illustrated by Harry Rounrres. 
A classic story for boys now illustrated 
for the first time. 
8 Illustrations in Colour. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 











Lone Tree Lode. 


By CAPT. OWEN VAUGHAN, 
Author of “ Old Fireproof.” 
Illustrated by Epcar Ho.~ioway. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Story Box. 


A FUND OF AMUSEMENT FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
, Edited by S. H. Hamer. 
With 12 Pictures in Colour and very many 
in Black and White. 
Ina Box, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


Elves & Princesses. 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 
With 6 Illustrations in colour by 
J. R. MonseLt. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Twins in Ceylon 


and 


More about the Twins 


By BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour, 
and 12 in Black and White. 
___Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 

















om . 
Watty: A white puppy. 
Written and Illust rated in Colour 
By Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 


Boards, ls. net. 


sef of hee . — * ° 7 . 
A List of Books for Presents with Facsimile Reproductions in Colour will be sent post free on requ 


DUCKWORTH & Co., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
“THE WITTIEST BOOK OF THE 
YEAR.”—Liverpool Courier. 


The Book of Martha 


By tur Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL. 
Frontispiece by Aveusrus JonN. 





“ As a source of defence and consolation 
we advise every housewife to read the 
gospel according to Martha, which has no 
specific doctrine to offer, but reveals a spirit 
of sparkling heroism far removed from 
heroics. A smile in every line and a hitin 
every paragraph. Husbands will relish it, 
but wives only will appreciate its complex 
truthfulness.”—Morning Post. 

8vo, 5s. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE GLASS MENDER.” 
3 
Lost Diaries. 


By MAURICE BARING. 


An amusing volume of literary “ dis- 
coveries.” 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S 
NEW BOOK, 


A Hatchment. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


A new volume by the most brilliant 
contemporary writer of English that we 
have. A wonderful style, absolute fear- 
lessness of expression, and a most original 
point of view are the characteristics of all 
his writing. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE.” 


Villages of the 
White Horse. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
A book that takes one into the peace and 
quietude of English old-world hamlets. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A SURREY LABOURER.” 


Lucy Bettesworth. 


By GEORGE BOURNE 
(Groner Sturt), 


Mr. Bourne having pictured the life and 
character of a typical old Surrey peasant, 
now gives us an additional portrait of the 
rural class. Mr. Bourne’s books are 
important as literature, and their value in 
helping us to see the worth of rural 
labouring people is considerable. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A WONDERFUL TRA VEL BOOK. 
From the Congo 
to the Niger 
and the Nile. 


By H.H. The DUKE OF 
MECKLENBURG. 
With 514 Illustrations in Colour and in 
Black and White, from Photographs 
and Drawings. 
“A narrative full of fascination.” 
“For all who enjoy a tale of travel and 





adventure.”—Daily Chronicle. 
2vols. 32s. net. 


FICTION, 
EDWARD THOMAS’S NOVEL. 


The Happy-go-lucky 
Morgans. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 

“Exquisitely done. Witty and 
delightful reading. There is satire, but 
there is also beauty and wit.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“A delightful book, and a wise book 
written in praise of friendship and kind- 
ness, and life.”—Observer. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





VINCENT O’SULLIVAN’S 
NEW BOOK, 


Sentiment, 


and other Stories. 
By VINCENT O’SULLIVAN, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








AN ESKIMO ROMANCE. 


The Eternal Maiden. 


By T. EVERETT HARRE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A CLEVER MYSTERY NOVEL, 


The Thing 
in the Woods. 


By MARGERY WILLIAMS. 
Author of “The Price of Youth.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH.” 


The Sequence 
1905-1912. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MARY BROOME.” 


Four Tragedies. 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 


Contains — “The Hayling Family,” 
“The Stricklands,” “Resentment,” 
“ Reaping the Whirlwind.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ PLAYS, 


Three Plays. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Contains—“ The Shadows,” “The Mother,” 
“The Secret Woman.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF 
STRINDBERG.,. 


Plays: Third Series. 


By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
Contains —“ Advent,” “Simoom,” “ Swan 
White,” “Debit and Credit,” “The Spook 

Sonata,” “The Black Dove.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


est. Also a gencral Catalogue of Publications 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


The Times says:—*‘ THE FIRST BIOGRAPHY OF 
CHATHAM REALLY WORTHY OF ITS 
SUBJECT.” 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM PITT 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


By BASIL WILLIAMS. 
With Portraits and Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
“Mr. Basil Williams has chosen a great theme, and treated it 
in a manner becoming the choice.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“It may be said at once that Mr. Basil Williams has written 
the best biography of the first Earl of Chatham that we have got 
or are ever likely to get.”—Morning Post. 


“The book is a sterling piece of political biography.” 
—The Scotsman. 








Problems of Empire: The Faith of a 
Federalist. By VISCOUNT HYTHE, D.CL. New 
Edition. With a Foreword by EARL GREY. 8vo. 5s. net. 

[On Monday nezt. 


NEW_THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


The Development of English Theology 
in the Nineteenth Century (1800-1860). By 
the Rev. VERNON F. STORR, M.A., Canon of Winchester, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 








Some Loose Stones, being a Consideration of certain 
Tendencies in Modern Theology, illustrated by References to 
the book called “ Foundations.” By the Rev. R. A. KNOX, 
Fellow and Chaplain of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
4s, 6d. net. 





Churches in the Modern State. By the Rev. 
JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Contents: A Free Church in a Free State—The Great Levia- 
than — The Civil Standpoint — Ultramontanism — Appendix L : 
Respublica Christiana—Appendix II.: Three Cambridge His- 
torians: Creighton, Maitland, and Acton. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY. (New Volume). 


The Early Church in the Light of the 
Monuments. By the Right Rev. Mgr. A. S. BARNES, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








Clio, a Muse, and other Essays, Literary 
and Pedestrian. By G. M. TREVELYAN. With 
Map. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“The first essay is one of the most salutary pronouncements upon 
the teaching and function of history that we have read for a long 
time.”—The Times. 


“TRUE POETRY.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Love Triumphant, and Other Poems. 
By R. GORELL BARNES. F'cap 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 

“We desire to draw special attention to the poems of Mr. Ronald 
Gorell Barnes, for while they add their music to the growing 
chorus in the present rapid revival of English poctry, they have 
also a determinate and distinctive note that gives them a place 
apart from other noticeable work.”—Contemporary Review. 








William Morris’s Prose Romances. 
LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY (NEW VOLUMES). 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 28. Net; Leather, 3s, Net each Volume. 
The Story of the Glittering Plain. 
The Wood Beyond the World. 
The Well at the World’s End. Two volumes. 
[Nearly ready. 





The Cutlery Trades. An Historical Study 
in the Economics of Small-Scale Production. 
By G. I. H. LLOYD, M.A., Associate Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Toronto. With Illustrations 
and Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 


By the Brown Bog. By OWEN ROE and HONOR 
URSE. With Silhouettes. Crown 8vo, b> 
“These short stories of Irish life and sport are second to very 
few in their wit, incident, and atmosphere.”—Ladies’ Field. 














*,* An Illustrated List of Books for Christmas sent on application. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATES 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIOns 


GENERAL SIR ALEX 


TAYLOR, G.C.B., R.E. 
HIS TIMES, HIS FRIENDS, AND HIS WORK, 


A Memoir with Portraits in Photogravure and 
in Black - and - White along with Maps, 


By his Daughter, 
A. CAMERON TAYLOR, 


LORD ROBERTS says: “‘It is far 
and away the best description of 
the siege of Delhi I have ever 
read. Siege of Lucknow admir. 
able; Plates quite excellent; 
Story delightfully told.” 








FROM FIRST REVIEWS. 


_ “Miss Taylor has a very interesting story to tell, and her work 
is remarkably good.”—Athenzum. 


“For the manner in which Miss Taylor has written this recor] 
she deserves the highest praise, and she has displayed a know. 
ledge of military matters which would do credit to a specialist.” 
Glasgow Herald. 





In two volumes. Medium 8vo. Cloth. 25s. net, 





LS 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REMIN. 
ISCENCES. 


By the LADY SOUTHWARK. Well illustrated with pencil 
sketches (by the Author) of well-known public men, and 
with cartoons by the late Sim Franx Lockwoop and others, 
In one volume. Medium 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


**Since Mr. George Russell published his never-to-be-for gotten ‘ Londoners’ 
Log Book * nothing quite so perfect of its kind has seen the light.""—Manchester 
Guardian, 





PREHISTORIC TIMES. 


By the late RT. HON. LORD AVEBURY. The thorough 
revision of this volume and the preparation of new material 
was the last literary work completed by the Author just prior 
to his decease. One volume. With three plates in colours and 
283 other illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 








New Volume by the Editor of “The Hibbert Journal.” 


ALL MEN ARE GHOSTS. 


By L. P. JACKS, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Author of “Mad 
Shepherds,” “ Among the Idolmakers,” &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
5s. net. 


“ These stories are a rich and wholesome feast of wit, humanity, humour, and 
imagination, And they are written in terse, exact, aud delightful English."— 
The Times. 


INITIATION INTO LITERATURE. 
By EMILE FAGUET, of the French Academy. With 
additions specially written for the English edition. Trans- 


lated by Smm Home Gorpon, Bart. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RUDOLF EUCKEN, 


Senior Professor of Philosophy in the University of Jena. 








TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE. 


Translated by the REV. W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. (Jena), 
for some years a student under Professor Eucken. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. [Nearly ready. 


PRESENT-DAY ETHICS IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Being the 
Dee Lectures delivere! at New York University. Translated 
by MARGARET V(N LEDGDEWITZ. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
3s. net. [Just published, 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CC.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





LONDON: 14 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.¢: 
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Helmet and Cowl 


— By W. M. LETTS and M. F. 8S. LETTS. 
with A Stories of the Founders of Religious Orders. 
MICHTY Illustrated by SrerHEeN REID, and uniform 
ARMY. with “The Mighty Army,” “Animal Why 





Book,” &c. 5s. net. 


‘Bird Cay: a Tale 
of Adventure 





By 
H. DE VERE By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of 
STACPOOLE. “The Cruise of the Kingfisher,” &c. Illus- 
trated in Colour by R. Warzitwricur. Cloth, 
Ss. net. 
Let Me Explain 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of 
“How It Works.” Cloth, 6s. With over 150 
By Illustrations by Howarp Prnron. 
escribi i imple lang : Steam Engines—Motor 
ARCHIBALD a pe! A a rlectrie yet wa nee. ~The Tele. 
*h—The Telephone—The Kinematograph— Big Guns— 
WILLIAMS. Galor Senate Wood Cutting Machinery—The Flour Mill— 
Cold Storage—Steel Manufacturing— Paper Making—Snow 
Ploughs—The Escalator—Mechanical Typesetting—c., &c. 
A most fascinating book on mechanical and engineering 
subjects, 
Seven Champions 
° 
wr of Christendom 
PUBLISHED. By F. J. HARVEY DARTON, Author of 


“Tales of The Canterbury Pilgrims.” With 
Title and Frontispiece in Colour, and numer- 
ous Black and White Illustrations by Norman 
Autr. The new volume in Darton’s Fine Art 
Series. Printed on superfine paper. 6s. 


THE LATEST FICTION 
“As funny A 





as a e 

sntonim.” Y LUtter in Feathers 

—Aberde By GEORGE CHATER. With humorous 
- Illustrations by Ggorez Morrow. Cloth, 6s. 

Free Press. “The book is full of humorous experiences. It has given me 


some hearty lavghter.”’—C.K.S., in the Sruere, 
“anoabie A White Passion 
book on » RET 
E By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 
ida.” — “Stamped not only by close observation, but by that com- 


Daily Mail, pPrehending sympathy which lends life to the simple toil of men 
and women. ... A real tale of the prairies,”—T.P.’s WEExLy. 


The “ Fathers’ & Sons’” Library 


“ For some reason the story of adventure is consigned by tradition 
to the library of the boy. Stevenson, and after him Mr. John 
Masefield, have done much to break down the tradition by making of 
the so-called boy’s book a literary accomplishment. Anybody may be 
caught reading ‘Catriona’ or ‘Martin Hyde’ and still pass for a 
grown up person.”—Tur NAaTIon. 


The New 
Guv’nor 


By JOHN BARNETT. 
Cloth, 6s. 


-_ o 
Jim Davis 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 
“A book that would hare delighted 
Stevenson. A capital tale and well 


told,” —Puncu, 


8rd Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


Martin 
Hyde 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
Cloth, 6s. 


“The third of @ series called The 
Pathers’ and Sons’ Library. If the 
volumes to come are as good as this it 
will be a real blessing to know of these 

#.... Just the sort of story it 
eught to be.”—Tux Frep. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Just Published 


INDIAN MYTH AND 
LEGEND 
By DONALD A, MACKENZIE 


With Eight Studies in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE, 
and many Illustrations in Monochrome. 


Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. net. 


Companion Volumes Previously Published 


CLASSIC MYTH AND LEGEND. 
By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. Illustrated by Facsimiles 
in Colour of well-known Paintings and many Pictures in 
Monochrome, 


CELTIC MYTH AND LEGEND. 


By CHARLES SQUIRE. With 4 Studies in Colour by E, 
WALLCOUSINS, and many Pictures in Monochrome. 


TEUTONIC MYTH AND LEGEND. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Illustrated by Facsimiles 
in Colour of well-known Paintings and many Pictures in 
Monochrome, 


EGYPTIAN MYTH AND LEGEND. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Illustrated in Colour by 
MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN and many Pictures in 


Monochrome. 


ROMANCE OF LEGEND AND 
CHIVALRY. 


By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. Illustrated by Facsimiles 
in Colour of well-known Paintings and many Pictures in 
Monochrome. 





LEADERS AND LAND- 
MARKS IN EUROPEAN 


HISTORY 
FROM EARLY TO MODERN TIMES 


BY 
A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 
AND 


The Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 


With a Chronological Conspectus 
and a Summary of the Great 
Movements of European History. 


In Four Volumes, super-royal 8vo. 
Price 36s. net. 


Volume I. Now ready. 


This important new historical work is illustrated with a series of 
facsimiles in colour of great historical paintings chosen from the 
public galleries and other collections of Great Britain and the 
Continent, and many black-and-white subjects of Hiistorical and 


Archeological interest ; also a series of historical maps in colour, 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 
Old English China. By mrs. wiLLoUGHBY 


HODGSON, Author of “ How to Identify Old China,” “My 
Own China Book,” &c. With 16 Plates in Colour, 64 in half- 
tone, and numerous Reproductions of the standard 
Factory Marks. Royal 4to, 25s. net. 

Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson is well known to all who are inter- 
ested in old china as an authority of high standing, and the 
publishers confidently anticipate that this beautifully illustrated 
volume will take rank as the standard guide to collectors. 








Richard Wagner, composer of Operas. 
By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A tremendous lot of nonsense has been written about Wagner, 
and the music-loving public of this country has long been in need 
of a reasoned and reasonable estimate of his work. This estimate 
Mr. Runciman has now given us—an estimate at once so sane, 60 
just, and so complete that the book must quickly and effectively 
dissipate the clouds of error that have hung about and obscured 
both the man himself and his work.” 

—Mr. Geratp CumMBERLAND in the Manchester Courier. 


The Comedy of Manners. a nistory, 
1664-1720. By JOHN PALMER, Sometime Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford; Dramatic Critic to the Saturday 
Review. Demy 8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 

“In Mr. Palmer’s gay and adventurous book there is much more 
than we have touched upon. . . . His accounts of his five authors 
are just and lively ; and sound sense supports his high —_, 

—Times. 


“We have nothing but praise for Mr. Palmer’s sound and 
sensible criticism, which every lover and student of literature and 
the drama would do well to read.”—Globe. 


“ Mr. Palmer’s book is the most sensible treatment of its subject 
since Hazlitt.”—Outlook., 








War and Women: from Experience in 
the Balkans and Elsewhere. By Mrs. ST. CLAIR 
STOBART, Founder of the Women’s Convoy Corps. Witha 
Preface by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B. With 82 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The book places the War Office and the British Red Cross 
upon their defence; for obviously when the present system is 
condemned by such authorities as Lord Esher and Mrs. Stobart 
some justification is required by those who support it.”—Standard. 








New, Cunarer AND Revisep Epirion, 1,126 pp. 6s. net. 


The Life of Napoleon I. By J. HOLLAND 
ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, University of 
Cambridge. 


“To say that Dr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet 
published is but faint praise.’’—Times, 


The World of Labour. ByG. D. H. COLE, BA, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Suggestive ir its line of reasoning, earnest in its tone, and moderate in its 
conclusions, ‘The World of Labour’ will rank as an addition to the literature 
of industrial evolution.”"—The Scotsman. 








The Future of the Theatre. 
PALMER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By JOHN 





The Future of the Women’s Movement. 
By Mrs. H. M. SWANWICK, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Mrs. FAWCETT. 2s. 6d. net. 





King’s College Lectures on Colonial 
Problems. Edited by F. J.C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. LEWIS HARCOURT, 
M.P., Secretary of State for the Colonies. 4s. 6d. net. 

Contzunts.—The Colonies in International Law—Native Land 
and Labour in the South Seas—Problems of Australian Federa- 
tion — The Influence of Science upon Empire— The Colonial 

Reformers of the Early Nineteenth Century—The Problem of an 

Imperial Executive. 





G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 


. ee 
Macmillan’s New Books 
BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Notes on Politics an 
A University Address. By Viscount a ist ory, 
cellor of the University of Manchester. 8yo, 25. Gdn 


(Tuesday 
EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


Modern Parliamentary Eloquen 
The Rede Lecture delivered before the Universit of ce 
KESLESTON, ohase 1913. By EARL CURZON OP 

TON, Chancellor of the Universi ) 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. niversity of Oxford 


THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays, 1908. 


1913. By the Righ 
y the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. CROMER, 


Indian Nationalism. an tnacpendes 
Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 64. net 


Tur Times.—“ To all who really desire to understand the Significance ot 
Indian nationalism the work by Mr. Edwyn Bevan, a judicious and well. 
informed observer, will commend itself as one of the most helpful investiga. 
tions of that movement.” 


Property: Its Duties and Rights 
—Historically, Philosophically 
and Religiously Regarded. ; 


Series of Essays by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, Canon Rash 
A. D. Lindsay, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, H. G, 
Wood, M.A., and Canon Scott Holland. With Introductiog 
by the Bishop of Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sadhana: the Realisation of Life, 
A Series of Lectures, by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
Author of “Gitanjali.” Extra Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


RE-ISSUED FROM THE COMPLETE WORKS. 


Fifteen Sermons Preached at 
the Rolls Chapel. By JOSEPH BUTLER. DCL, 
late Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Right Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, 
and Leighlin. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Assurance of Immortality. 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, D.D. Crown 8yo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


The Diseases of Tropical Plants, 
By MELVILLE THURSTON COOK, Ph.D., Professor of 
Plant Pathology, Rutgers College, formerly Chief of the 
Department of Plant Pathology for the Republic of Cuba 
Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Textbook of Paleontology. riitei ty 
CHARLES R. EASTMAN, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Paleon- 
tology in the University of Pittsburg. Adapted from the 
German of KARL A. VON ZITTEL, late Professor of Geology 
and Paleontology in the University of Munich. Second 
Edition. Vol. I. With about 1,600 figures in the tert 
Medium 8vo. 25s. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., LONDON. 





























Gift Books for Presents 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Are now on view at 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 








Christmas Cards. Calendars and Diaries, 
Despatch Boxes, Attaché Cases, and every 
Library Requisite. 





THE BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





Write for Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 





Publishers ——— London, W.C. 


376 to 384,OXFORD STREET,LONDON,W. 
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Art of Botticelli. an Essay 

jal Criticism. By LAURENCE BINYON, 

ip E98 Colour Collotypes, and an Origmal Etehing by 

Mouramzap Bonz, signed by the Artist. Limited to 275 copies. 
Royal 4to. £12 12s. net. 

New Edition, with 12 additional Illustrations in Colour. 


Just So Stories. by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With lJustrations by the Author and 12 additivnal Illus- 
trations in Colour by Joseph M. Gleeson. 4to. 6s. net. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
The Fairy Book. we best popular Fairy Stories, 


selected and rendered anew by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With 32 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK 


GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


TENNYSON 


Musses. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call attention to the fact 
that their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only Complete 
Editions, and contain all the poems still in copyright and the 
latest texts of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright. 


Author’s Annotated Edition. 


The Works of Tennyson. with Notes 
by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. is 

Tus SrectaTor.—" This single volume will be the definitive, authoritative, 
standard edition of Tennyson for the general student and the young scholar. 

It should be in the hands of all teachers of English paw aud in every school 

library. And no better prize could be given to any boy or girl of literary and 

poetic tastes.” 

The Complete Works. Centenary Edition. 
Annotated by the Author, and Edited by HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON. In 9 volumes (sold separately). Globe 8vo, 
4s, net per vol. Also in cloth, extra gilt top, complete in box, 
86s. net. [Eversley series. 

Complete Works in One Volume. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. Pocket Edition. 5 vols. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
2s. net each; leather, 3s. net each. 


Poetical Works. Pocket Edition. Morocco, gilt 
edges, pott 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 12 vols. 
16mo, 1s. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. net. Globe Edition. 
Cloth 3s. Gd. ; extra gilt, 4s. 6d.; limp leather, 5s. net. 


In Memoriam, with Notes by the 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. Feap. 8vo. 
net. 


Author. 
5s. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson ; a memoir. 
By his son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With portrait 
and facsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tennyson and His Friends, raitea ny 
HALLAM, LORD ‘TENNYSON. With portraits. 8vo. 
10s. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 

The Crescent Moon. chia Poems. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali,” &c. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With an intro- 
duction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (Immediately. 


Collected Poems. py a. &, Author of “The 
Divine Vision and other Poems.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Shorter Poems of Frederick 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES TENNYSON. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s 

net. 


Collected Poems. x; newman nowarp: 


including “ Kiartan,” “ Savonarola,” “Constantine,” “ Proser- 
pine,” and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Immediately. 


Tales from Ariosto. py 3. sHiELp 
NICHOLSON, Se.D., LL.D., F.B.A. With Illustrations. 


5s. 


aemillan’s Books suitable for Presents 


VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. Edited by Prof. CHARLES 
HARDING FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 
44 in Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. Uniform with the 
Illustrated Edition of Green’s “ Short History of the English 
People.” In 6 Vols. (Published Quarterly). Vol. I. Super 
royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post freé on application. 


THE Times.— The illustrations deal with all aspects of national! life, and 
constitute a valuable addition to the historian’s text, more particularly because 
Macaulay drew so much of his information and inspiration from these illustra- 
tions of history.” 


The Life of Edward Bulwer, First 
Lord Lytton. sy nls GRANDSON. With 


Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 2 vols 8vo. 
80s. net. 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. 
By SIR EDWARD COOK. With Photogravure Portraits. 
2vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
graphy. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


An Autobio- 
10s. 6d. net. 


(Immediately. 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Songs from Books. py rupyarp xiP- 
LING. Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown S8vo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather 
6s. net. Edition de Luxe (limited to 1,000 copies), 8vo, 

___10s. 64. net. i ow nadie pan 

My Life with the Eskimos. .,y 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. With Llustrations. 8vo. 
17s. net. (Immediately. 


*,° A fascinating story of travel and adventure by an author who has live” 
for years within the Arctic Circle. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
With the Russian Pilgrims to 


Jerusalem. _ py srEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations and a Map. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Hunting the Elephant in Africa, 
and other Recollections of Thirteen Years’ 
Wanderings. By Capt. C. H. STIGAND, F.R.GS., F.Z.S, 
With an Introduction by Colonel Turopors Rooseve xr. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways in the 


Border. spy ANDREW LANG and JOHN LANG. 
With Illustrations by Huen Tomson. Eatra Crown 8vo, 
Gilt top. 5s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 


Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. py ner. 
MANN LEA. Fully Llustrated from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW PROSE VOLUME. 
A Changed Man, The Waiting 


Supper, and other Tales, concluding with 
e Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid, 6s. 


The Passionate Friends. 


By H. @G, 
WELLS. 6s. 
JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 


Here are Ladies. py james sTEeruens, 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Bendish: a Study in Prodigality. 6s. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Behind the Scenes in a School- 
room. Being the Experiences of a Young Governess. By 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Tuesday. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Custom of the Country. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tue Darty Te_ecrara.—* Written with all the author's accustomed Jistine- 


tion of style and mastery of construction, In its portrayal both of individuals 
and of types it is an artist’s work.” 


MRS. WATTS’S NEW NOVEL. 


Van Cleve. py mary s. WATTS, Author of 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Nathan Burke,” &. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,*" Macmillan’s Mlustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 





AEGEAN DAYS, 


and other Sojourns and Studies in the Isles of 
Greece. By J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., LL.D., 
sometime American Consul at Athens. Illus- 
trated. r2s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE LION. 


By Sir ALFRED PEASE, Bart. Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


DISRAELI ON WHICS AND 


WHICGISM. Eaitea with an Introduction by 
WILLIAM HUTCHEON, Portraits. 12s. net. 


BAR, BAT, AND BIT. 


Recollections and Experiences of the Hon. Sir 
EDWARD CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C.B., K.C. 
Edited by F. ROBERT BUSH. Portrait and 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICIAN. 


The Reminiscences of Seventy Years of 
Musical Life. By WILHELM GANZ. Iillus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net, 


CHANTILLY IN HISTORY & ART. 


By Mrs. J.P. RICHTER. With numerous Illus- 
trations in Photogravure, Collotype, and Half- 
tone. 21s. net. 


CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, 


DUCHESS OF MILAN AND LORRAINE, 
1522-1590. By JULIACARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 
With Illustrations, 18s. net, 


MACDONALD OF THE ISLES. 


A Romance of the Past and Present. By 
A. M. W. STIRLING, Author of “Coke of 
Norfolk and His Friends,” &c. Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo._ 12s. net. 


BUDDHIST CHINA. 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, Author of “From Pekin 
to Mandalay.” Illustrated. 15s. net, 


ST. PAUL AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, D.D. Formerly 
Principal of King’s College, London. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


OF ARTS. By SIR HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD. 
With a Preface by LORD SANDERSON. Iillus- 
trations. I5s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF A CAVALRY 
OFFICER IN THE CORUNNA CAMPAIGN, 


1808-1809. By Captain GORDON. Edited by 
Colonel H.C. WYLLY,C.B. Portrait and Maps. 
Square Demy 8vo. 8s, net. 


A PEPYS OF MOGUL INDIA, 


Being an Abridged Edition of the “Storia do 
Mogor” by NICCOLAO MANUCCI. Translated 
by WILLIAM IRVINE. Abridged Edition by 
MARGARET IRVINE. Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 





A NOTEWORTHY CONTRIBUTIoy 
TO THE HOME RULE DiIscussiox 


THE ALTERNATIVES 
TO CIVIL WAR 


By FREDERICK S. OLIVER. 6a. net, 


The Author, who is at once an Inde. 
pendent Unionist and an advocate of 
Federal Home Rule, discusses Wh 
Practical Benefits would result from 4 
General Election, and The Possibility of 
Settlement by Consent. His thorough ang 
discriminating treatment of those pro- 
blems is attracting considerable attention, 


LL 


LORD ROBERTS’ 
CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 


A Continuation of “ The Message to the 
Nation.” 6d. net. 


A PILGRIMAGE OF 
BRITISH FARMING. 


By A. D. HALL, Author of “The Soil, 
“ Fertilisers and Manures,” &c. 5s. net. 


The journeys recorded in this volume were undertaken with 
the view of learning something of the diversity of British 
farming, and of the manner in which its practices have been 
adapted to meet the variations of soil and climate which occur 
in these islands. 


THE LAND 
AND THE PEOPLE. 


(“The Times” Series of Reprints.) 1s. net 











What is the Land Question ?—Population—A Comparison with 
Foreign Countries—Agricultural Production—Labourer’s Wages 
—Housing—Small Holdings—Landownership. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
ASSOCIATION 


Being some account of the Gilds, Friendly Societies, 
Co-operative Movement and Trade Unions of 
Great Britain. 


By M. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON, 
Author of “The Poor Law Enigma.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





“As an unbiassed commentary on our present 
industrial chaos we uphesitatingly recommend it to 
the student, capitalist, and employé alike, feeling con- 
vinced that its perusal will help to focus endeavour on 
a satisfactory solution of the ‘Labour’ question.” 

—The Outlook 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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FIRST IMPRESSION, 20,000 COPIES 
ON SALE THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. Jd. MAXSE 








—_——— 


DE CEMBER, 1913. 








—— 


lhdiaicinis of the Month 
Irish Covenanters and Their Oath sy rhe Earl of ARRAN, K.P. 


Three Weeks in the Balkans sy sir cHARLES HUNTER, Bt., M.P. 


Towards the Truth By L. J. MAXSE 
Is Drunkenness Curable ? By Miss JANE H. FINDLATER 
Turkey To-Day and To-Morrow By CONSTANTINOPLE 
Snakes and Their Ways By Miss BLACK-HAWKINS 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 
The “Thank Gods” By L. W. CRIPPEN 


The Education of Middle-Class Girls 


By Miss EDITH BARNETT 


Industrial Arbitration By FRANK FOX 


The Unionist Position in South Wales By M. 0. SALE 


Greater Britain : Canada, India 


Correspondence : 
Lord Willoughby de Broke and the Hon. 
George Peel 
Mr. Lloyd George and his Colleagues 


By PETER E. WRIGHT 








23, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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Cambridge University Press 





Desert and Water Gardens of the Red 
Sea. Being an Account of the Natives and the Shore 
Formations of the Coast. By CYRIL CROSSLAND, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.L.S., F.Z.S. With 91 maps and illustrations and 
12 diagrams. Royal 8vo. 103 6d net. 

A fully illustrated description of the portion of the Red Sea coast 


lying betweev: 18° N. and 22° N. on the western side, and of its inhabi- 
tants, together with an account of the outlying coral reefs, 


The Land of the Blue Poppy. Travels of a 
Naturalist in Eastern Tibet. By F. KINGDON WARD, 
B.A., F.R.G.S. With 40 plates and 5 maps. Royal 8vo. 
123 net. 


“We are single in our praise of this book, which deals delightfully 
with one of the most wonderful regions in Asia, and is illustrated by 
beautiful photographs.”—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘A book of travel of 
quite unusual charm and interest.’’—Globe 


Scythians and Greeks. A Survey of Ancient 
History. and Archaeology on the North Coast of the Euxine, 
from the Danube to the Caucasus. By ELLIS H. MINNS, 
M.A. With 9 maps and plans, 9 coin plates, and 355 illustra- 
tions in the text. Royal 4to. 63s net. 


“The book is in every way monumental; it does high honour to its 
writer, to his University, and, not least, to the Cambridge University 
Press. It is lavishly illustrated,”—Spectator 


Kindred and Clan in the Middle Ages 


and After. A Study in the Sociology of the Teutonic 
Races. By BERTHA SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. Cambridge Archaeological and 
Ethnological Series, 


Being Studies from 


Early Wars of Wessex. 
England’s School of Arms in the West. By ALBANY 
F. MAJOR. Edited by the late C.W. WHISTLER. With 
21 maps, plans, and diagrams. Demy 8vo. 103 6d net. 


The Place-Names of Nottinghamshire. 
Their Origin and Development. By HEINRICH 
MUTSCHMANN, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German and 
Phonetics, University College, Nottingham. Demy 8vo. 
7s 6d net. Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnological Series. 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. Tho Lifo ana 
Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. By PHILIP C. YORKE, 


M.A. 3vols. With 6 illustrations, Royal 8vo. 453 net. 
International Law. Part Il. War. 
By JOHN WESTLAKE, LL.D. K.C. Second edition. 


Demy, 8vo. 9s net. 


The Panama Canal Conflict between Great 
Britain and the United States of America. A study by 
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